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THE MENACE OF FREE TRADE 


HAT, and nothing less than that, 

is the real menace, still some- 

what hidden behind the storm- 

clouds of Republican Insurgency 
and Democratic tariff legislation. 

How near we are (or were, for the 
country will surely arouse itself to the 
situation) to the brink of this precipice 
is plainly shown in the dangerous alliance 
of political partisans by which a few 
hasty and ill-advised tariff measures re- 
ceived a majority vote in the recently ad- 
journed session of Congress, and over 
that precipice we would surely have gone 
neck and crop but for the President's 
stalwart interposition in the shape of 
those prompt and courageous vetoes. 

“T will say to the gentleman again that 
we wrote this bill solely for the purpose 
of raising revenue,” is Mr. Underwood’s 
reply to questions from the floor of the 
house of representatives. And again, “I 
will say to the gentleman, as I said to this 
house in the beginning, that we did not 
write this bill to protect anybody.” The 
significance of these assertions cannot be 
over estimated. Any degree of protec- 
tion afforded by the bill reducing the 
duties on wool and the manufacturers of 
wool, is declared by the Chairman of the 
Democratic Committee of Ways and 
Means, to be (I quote his own words) 
“wholly incidental.” 

And this is the bill that came within so 
little of becoming law. In the face of such 
a situation, we cannot deny and must not 
fail to see that we are face to face with 
the necessity of explaining and defend- 


ing again the American principle of pro- 
tection. For a new generation has 
arisen among us to whom the old debat- 
ings are the fossiliferous deposits of an 
unknown age. We are in the midst of 
a generation nurtured on distrust of cor- 
porations, jealousy of special interests 
and a general disbelief in the integrity of 
anybody or any institution that succeeds 
in passing a certain fatal dead-line of 
growth and prosperity. To those so 
minded, for striking a blow at the “big 
fellows,” any weapon is a good one, if it 
will only reach home. It is as if a man 
should explode a ton of dynamite in the 
heart of a city in order to destroy one 
enemy. We do not find even the decent 
pretence of an argument in favor of the 
principle espoused. 

In reply to a fair question inquiring 
into the committee’s attitude, Mr. Under- 
wood says, “Oh, the gentleman is going 
into an academic argument.” Could im- 
pudence go farther! Could anything be 
more amazing than that this democratic 
chairman of the most important commit- 
tee in the House of Representatives 
should so flippantly disregard a question 
as to whether, in framing a measure 
about to become, if its framers have their 
way, a law of the land the committee had 
taken into account its affect on the wages 
of labor and the maintenance of indus- 
trial prosperity! What wonder that the 
President felt compelled to say that never 
before in the history of American legis- 
lation were important measures treated 
with such levity and passed with such a 
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total disregard of their possible con- 
sequences. How shall we explain this 
easy indifference? Is it a joke, or 
serious legislation? It is no joke, It is 
serious legislation, and very serious legis- 
lation. These men are indifferent to such 
questions because they are at heart free- 
traders. They have prepared their bill, 
not as a wise law, carefully safeguarding 
all affected interests, not as a just bal- 
ance between contradictory interests, not 
as a sound economic measure, for that 
they do not believe it to be, but simply 
as a push of the ball so much nearer to 
the goal of free-trade. And, worst of all, 
they have not defended their underlying 
principle, because they are trusting to a 
supposed hatred of “protected interests,” 
to carry them through before the people. 
The argument upon which they are lean- 
ing is, in reality, an argument from the 
heart of discontent. They are hoping 
that there are enough to carry them over 
of people who are saying to themselves, 
“We hate the rich and succéssful in- 
dustries ; Protection helps them; Down 
with Protection!” But they forget that 
the American people are a sober people, 
apt to think twice before they act. They 
forget that generations of public schools 
have made of our voters a body of men 
far different from those who in the times 
of the French revolution were aroused 
to such wild frenzies of hatred. The 
American people will pause before they 
espouse the platform of the free-trader 
and demand something more convincing 
than appeals to prejudice.. They will say, 
“We prefer that a few unjust men be 
benefited than that many just men be 
destroyed.” They will demand a justifi- 
cation of the principle of Free Trade for 
America before they elect men who are 
working night and day for the adoption 
of that principle. Never was the nation 
more signally taught than in the tariff 
legislation of the extra session of the 
last congress, that if it wants protection 
it must continue in power the party that 
is pledged to the protection policy. 

The question now facing us, clearly 
and unqualifiedly, is not that of a revised 
tariff. The Republican party is pledged 
to a revision of the tariff. The question 
is, shall we have a protective tariff or a 
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free trade tariff for revenue only? And 
that question the people of the United 
States must face and discuss in the sober 
realization of the fact that their answer 
may close the gates of factories, reduce 
wages, increase imports and paralize in- 
dustry, or set the wheels a-humming and 
fill the grandest market in the world with 
our own American made goods. 

In a strange burst of unreason some 
sixty years ago this nation swept its own 
commerce from the seas. Our ships 
sought foreign flags, our wharves rotted, 
our sea-coast towns became impover- 
ished, and such was the havoc wrought 
by a few years of unhappy legislation, 
that to this day our merchant marine has 
never recovered its once proud su- 
premacy, Without doubt there were, in 
those days, many who argued that the 
American ship was the best ship and the 
American sailor the best sailor, and that 
American enterprise would hold its own 
without the protection of favoring: legis- 
lation. But it did not, and upon more 
than seventy-five per cent of our foreign 
commerce to this day America pays its 
annual tribute to the foreign ship owner. 
Are we to repeat the same folly in regard 
to our magnificent industrial develop- 
ment? Do we hear it said that American 
machinery is superior, American labor 
more intelligent, and that American en- 
terprise will hold its own without the 
fostering care of protective laws? It 
sounds well, but let us look at facts. In 
the matter of shoes, for example. 
Machinery of the most approved modern 
type is installed in the factories of Eng- 
land and Germany. Trained workmen 
turn out a shoe equal to anything that we 
produce. English and German enter- 
prise, aided by their own subsidized mer- 
chant marine, push their produce into 
every corner of the globe. If we take 
down the bars of protection, is there any 
conceivable way in which we can meet 
this competition but by reducing the 
wages of our workmen to the wage scale 
of their German and English competitor ? 
Are the voters of this country ready to 
do this? Are the voters of Massachu- 
setts in whose shoe towns are paid the 
highest wages in the whole world, ready 
to vote for such a sweeping change? Are 
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they willing to remain silent on the sub- 
ject, while a calamity so frightful stares 
them in the face? Will they not rather 
seek the first opportunity and every op- 
portunity to sound their protest against 
so brutal a disregard of the prosperity of 
their homes and their communities, as 
the flippant tariff legislation of the last 
congress? These are questions which the 
New England Magazine proposes to dis- 
cuss, in season and out of season, until 
the issue shall be settled and settled right. 
THE TARIFF ON WOOL 

According to the official American 
Textile directory for 1912, there are in 
the United States more than 30,000 
separate establishments engaged in the 
manufacture of wool and cotton fabrics, 
threads and by products. As, in these 
days, very few of these are “one man 
firms,” a very low estimate for the num- 
ber of responsible business men engaged 
in this industry would be 50,000. 

I suppose that there are those to whom 
it is not at all difficult to believe this great 
army of 50,000 American business men 
to be uniformly corrupt and bound to- 
gether in corrupt practices to mislead the 
government. There are others that will 
pause before a conception of a trust with 
50,000 heads and who will reflect that the 
interests of so many factories and mills 
working under such different conditions 
in so many parts of the country must 
often be too divergent to allow of any 
very close-knit agreements between 
them. There will be not a few, also, who 
will say, “I believe that there is a per- 
centage of men in business in our country 
who are self-seeking to the extreme of 
brutality and to whom the term of swine 
seems not inappropriate, but that this or 
anything like it, is a correct description 
of the rank and file of American busi- 
ness men, I do not and will not believe.” 

That 50,000 of the best trained and 
most enlightened business men of our 
land can be banded together for evil, is a 
monstrous conception. 

And yet the manner in which the 
words “the wool trust,” “the cotton 
trust,” were used on the floor of the 
house and of the senate, implied all of 
that, The attitude of the sensational 
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press is just that. We are taught that 
this monster must be “chained,” his 
“claws clipped,” his “teeth drawn,” etc., 
through a long series of more or less 
picturesque phrases. The bill for the 
amendment of the tariff on wool was ac- 
tually drawn as a blow at this imaginary 
monster. It was intended to injure the 
wool manufacturers, under the strange 
impression that to injure 50,000 Ameri- 
can business men, and through them, 
hundreds of thousands of wage earners, 
is in some way, benefiting “the people.” 
It is difficult to catch the view-point. It 
would seem so natural to suppose that 
the protection and jealous care of one of 
the very greatest of our national in- 
dustries was a proper function of gov- 
ernment, that the Congress and President 
of the United States should be profound- 
ly concerned to safe-guard the livelihood 
of so many hundreds of thousands of our 
citizens, that we cannot, in a moment, 
get the focus of the declaimer who sees 
the duties of government so differently 
that he would have us believe that the 
first and greatest duty before us is to 
throttle and weaken this great source of 
our national prosperity. 

The Amendment to the wool tariff was 
passed as a body blow at the hypothetical 
“wool trust.” No pains were taken to 
ascertain the real needs of the industry. 
The most complicated schedule in the 
tariff law was simply subjected to a 
horizontal reduction, with a very slight 
recognition of a few of the most obvious 
difficulties in the way of that method of 
making tariff laws. The wool manufac- 
turers of the country stood by aghast at 
the spectacle of a Congress playing un- 
concernedly with a business whose tech- 
nical difficulties require years to master. 
They listened to men declaiming against 
this or that provision of the existing law, 
who could not tell a hank of imported 
merino from the lowest grade of do- 
mestic wool and who knew no more than 
a child of the processes and necessities of 
the industry. Consternation is a mild term 
for the state of mind of these men. 
Fear approached panic. Mills began 
to close their doors in anticipation, of 
conditions which they could not meet. 


(Continued on page 200.) 
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IN THE WAKE OF THE BUCCANEERS 


Visiting the Haunts of West Indian Gentry who Were Not Unknown to New 
England Commerce 


By JUDGE HENRY AUSTIN 


VEN at the present time when 

fast steamship lines bring the 

West Indian islands within three 

or four days of the port of Bos- 
ton, it seems that the relations between 
New England and the Antilles are 
scarcely as intimate as they were i: the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
when a month or more might easily be 
spent in a voyage between Salem and 
Port Royal. Strange as this may sound, 
it was the conclusion I arrived at during 
a recent visit to the larger islands and a 
journey to little St. Thomas in the Vir- 
gins when I was specially interested in 
looking for traces, either material or 
legendary, of the buccaneers and their 
unworthy successors, the plain unvar- 
nished pirates. 

In all the glittering, blood-stained 
record of the West Indian freebooters 
there appears frequently the more sober 
hue of New England trading ventures. 
As so many fortunes in Boston and New- 
port and Salem and a score of smaller 
ports were built up in the West Indian 
trade, so it was inevitable that as the buc- 
caneers and pirates ranged the Caribbean 
they should have dealings, warlike or 
otherwise, with the craft that bore the 
cargoes of New England merchants. It 
would be interesting perhaps to attempt 
an estimate as to how much the activities 
of the sea rovers cost the early fortunes 
of our oldest families, for the tale is in- 
deed long. But, on the other hand, from 
time to time as I talked with local his- 
torians in Jamaica and San Domingo and 
St. Thomas it was clear that many a 
cargo of Spanish, Dutch or French 
goods, seized by right of cutlass and can- 
non, found its way eventually to the 


warehouses of Boston and Newport, of 
Norwalk, Connecticut, and of half for- 
gotten landing places on Eastern Long 
Island. 

Before the days when enterprising 
New England merchants fitted out pri- 
vateers to prey on His Majesty’s enemies, 
a traffic in goods that had been taken by 
methods questionable in the eyes of 
modern moralists was brisk enough. As 
early as 1649 one Blauvelt, or Bluefield, 
a Dutch “privateer,” who was blood 
brother to the tribe of buccaneers, 
brought a Spanish prize into Newport, 
and, despite the protest of the governor 
that she had been taken during a truce, 
her cargo was eagerly bought at bargain 
prices by the thrifty inhabitants, This 
was the beginning, as far as the records 
go, of an irregular traffic that was to con- 
tinue well into the eighteenth century, 
with occasional lapses into strict inter- 
pretation of the law and a consequent 
hanging of a few overbold or undiplo-, 
matic pirates. There was one much more 
romantic connection between the New 
England of three centuries ago and the 
sunny West Indian islands, for Sir Wil- 
liam Phipps, first royally appointed gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, got his real start 
towards success and won his knighthood 
when he was commissioned by the Duke 
of Albemarle to search for sunken treas- 
ure in the Caribbean. The New England 
shipmaster surprised his master both by 
his good luck and his integrity when he 
recovered 300,000 pounds sterling from a 
wreck off Hispaniola and made a full 
return of the proceeds. 

To give anything like a comprehensive 
account of the part buccaneering and 
piracy played both for and against our 
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THE VIGILANT, BUILT IN 1800, THE MOST NOTED VESSEL IN THE WEST INDIES, 
PIRATE, PRIVATEER, SLAVER AND MAN OF WAR 


colonial commerce would be out of place 
here, but the fact remains that the dubi- 
ous heroes of a thousand romances con- 
verted much of their booty into cash and 
ships’ stores at New England ports. 
This thought gave something of personal 
interest to the places I sought out as 
scenes of the riotous lives and sometimes 
equally riotous deaths of the buccaneers 
and pirates. 

Everywhere in the West Indies the 
traces of the old days are to be found. 
The camping places of the buccaneers, 
the careening grounds where the sea 
hornets of L’Ollonais and Morgan and 
Dampier and a hundred other men who 
in the earliest period challenged the 
Spanish proprietary rights in the West- 
ern Hemisphere are still pointed out with 
a note of pride by the inhabitants. In 
Hispaniola, name savoring of swash- 
buckling and pieces of eight; in Jamaica 
that is an English possession to-day per- 
haps simply because it offered good har- 


bors to the English buccaneers; on the 
southern coast of Cuba; in St. Thomas 
where the Danish flag still flies though 
once the stars and stripes were run up on 
every government building in the island 
—in all these places I found the memory 
of the buccaneers and of their piratical 
suecessors still fresh, 

But if one thinks the present age has 
no connecting link with these bearded, 
rum-swilling freebooters of the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries he is not to be blamed even if 
he is mistaken. Yet in the port of Char- 
lotte Amalie on the island of St. Thomas 
there is still to be found the little 
schooner Vigilant launched in 1800 and 
engaged in the trades and professions of 
piracy, slaving and filibustering. Now, 
after all these picturesque callings have 
been suppressed, she is employed as a 
government packet between St. Thomas 
and St. Croix. It was the dapper little 
Vigilant which brought home to me the 
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fact that even if the buccaneers are dead 
their deeds have lived after them and 
though their spirit and hardihood be- 
came corrupted into mere brutality and 
thievery in a later generation, the tourist 
at this time may divert himself with a 
glance at a few of the traces they have 
left behind. 

Since the little Vigilant, still afloat and 
still notable for speed, is the last of a 
long line of craft whose bones are scat- 
tered up and down the banks of the 
Caribbean, I made some effort while in 
the West Indies to learn of the first of 
the fleet. To establish this, however, is 
well nigh impossible, for piracy seems to 
have claimed the West Indies for its own 
from the very beginning. The French 
were embarked in the game even before 
the English, and Columbus on returning 
from his third voyage to the New World 
in 1498 felt obliged to sail for the island 
of Madeira by a new and untried route 
in order to avoid meeting a fleet of 
French corsairs that he suspected of 
awaiting him off Cape St. Vincent. 

In view of the fact that the English 


buccaneers and pirates made for them- 
selves a far more terrible reputation than 
either the French or the Dutch free- 
booters, there is more than passing in- 
terest in the first known visit of an Eng- 
lish ship to the West Indies—a peaceful 
trader that was fired upon by the 
Spaniards and driven away to sea where 
she was subsequently lost with all on 
board. This vessel was the Samson, 
fitted out by Henry VIII. in 1527. Leav- 
ing the Thames in May of that year she 
appeared off the harbor of San Domingo 
in November. While she stood by, the 
master with a boat’s crew rowed in and 
asked permission of the alcaide to bring 
their ship into port to trade. The per- 
mission was granted but when the ship 
tried to enter the harbor, the alcaide, 
Francisco de Tapia, fired on her from 
the castle. This sudden change of mind 
upon the part of the Spanish commandant 
caused the English to put about and sail 
the Samson to Porto Rico where they 
traded for provisions and then set out 
for England. 

As far as is known that was the last 
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ever heard of the Samson, and the in- 
cident was recalled to me when I visited 
San Domingo, now the capital of the 
mulatto republic of San Domingo. In 
those days San Domingo was the capital 
of the island of Hispaniola, a name which 
has passed out of common usage since 
the island has been divided between the 
mulatto republic and Haiti, the black 
republic. In proportion to the important 
part that Hispaniola played in the in- 
ception and rise of buccaneering, there 
are very few marks left of the occupa- 
tion of the freebooters there. The reason 
for this is that the island was mainly a 
hunting ground for the buccaneers who 
found in its broad savannahs great herds 


of wild cattle and droves of wild pigs. 


These animals were the progeny of 
domesticated stock that had been aban- 
doned by the Spanish settlers, many of 
whom after a few years as planters and 
breeders, were lured from Hispaniola to 
the mainland by the tales of gold and 
silver mines. 

There seems to have been a more or 
less steady drain on the Spanish popula- 
tion of Hispaniola, by reason of this 
desire to “get rich quick,’ which was as 
strong in the seventeenth as in the twen- 
tieth century. Moreover, the northern 
shore of Hispaniola was never settled 
by the Spaniards, and the good harbors 
along this coast were the resort of foreign 
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ships that were poaching on the western 
world which Spain considered her own 
private preserve. 
colonial system in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries forbade commerce 
between the colonies and traders of other 
nations, these foreign traders, English, 
French or’ Dutch, came out prepared to 
fight if necessary. Religious differences 
as reflected by. the European wars gave 
these same traders, especially the Eng- 
lish and Dutch, the welcome conviction 
that they. were fighting anti-Christ at the 
same time they were enriching them- 
selves, an unusually comforting way of 
serving God and Mammon. The names 
of Drake and: Hawkins are familiar as 
representative of the great Elizabethan 
sea rovers who carried the war into the 
West Indies, but these men were of a 
different sort than the buccaneers proper. 
Probably everyone is familiar with the 
origin of the name buccaneer, which was 
derived ‘from “boucan,” the term applied 
to the Carib Indian process of curing 
meat by smoking it over a fire of green 
wood in which were burnt scraps of hide 
and fat. The first of the buccaneers, 
then, were merely hunters and curers of 
beef and pork. The product of these 
primitive “packers” was sold to the 
foreign ships that came to deserted har- 
bors in Hispaniola to obtain supplies that 
could not be bought at the Spanish ports 
where they were forbidden entrance. 
Just how these bands of English, Dutch 
and French, with a sprinkling of other 
nationalities, came together has been 
something of a question, but they were 
probably deserters, maroons and similar 
wild characters that in a later day would 
be beach combers or possibly convicts. 
In connection with this term of buc- 
caneer, as descriptive of hunters turned 
pirate, I found that the name “Conch” 
now applied to West Indian natives, es- 
pecially in the English islands, was used 
in the eighteenth century to denote the 
pirates of that period. It was, I under- 
stand, a contemptuous reference to their 
supposed steady diet of shell fish. In a 
way it seems that these two names differ- 
entiate between the freebooters of the 
two centuries, the one a meat-fed swash- 
buckler. who. was brave and perhaps 
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honest in his convictions, and the other a 
murderous thief who was content to live 
on sea offal until he could catch his 
quarry at a disadvantage. 

From shooting wild cattle and trading 
the cured flesh to passing ships, the early 
buccaneers turned naturally to piracy 
since they were sailors first and had be- 
come hunters only after having left their 
own ships. As the old chroniclers tell of 
their adventures the usual procedure was 
for a gang of these hunters to lie in wait 
until an unsuspecting Spanish captain 
had anchored his craft off shore. Then 
under cover of darkness the buccaneers 
would steal out in canoes and board the 
vessel, sometimes almost before the watch 
was aware of it. Having killed the crew 
or cast them adrift in small boats, the 
buccaneers would then set off for larger 
prizes. There is a certain sameness about 
these records, varied only by the degree 
of resistance offered by the Spaniards 
with occasionally a victory credited to the 
defenders. 

As the buccaneers in Hispaniola began 
to acquire in this way a fleet of their own 
they wisely foresaw an organized attempt 
on the part of the Spaniards to drive 
them out. The refuge they selected was 
the island of Tortuga off the northwest- 
ern coast of Hispaniola, and it was with 
more than ordinary interest that I gazed 
at the mountainous coast of Tortuga as 
we passed it en route from San Domingo 
City to Cape Haitien in Haiti. With only 
one harbor, and that easily defended, the 
buccaneers used it as a rendezvous for 
the trading of their booty and for the 
rough merrymaking that seems to be the 
only recreation of the pirate in all ages 
and climes. That Tortuga was held by 
English, French and Spanish, that it was 
taken and retaken, are all parts of the tur- 
bulent history of this corner of the seven 
seas. To-day there are only remnants of 
fortifications to tell of the time when it 
was held for or against, the buccaneers 
and the respectable traders who were not 
above handling their goods. 

In Haiti it is almost useless to inquire 
for land marks of the buccaneers. Yet 
the influence set in motion by these old 
freebooters found its culmination when 
Spain relinquished to France in 1697 the 
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western half of Hispaniola, comprising 
what is now Haiti. The wild lands over 
which the buccaneers hunted were later 
converted into the great French planta- 
tions. With the declaration of the black 
republic the land began to revert into a 
wilderness again, so that at the present 
time I have little doubt that much of 
Haiti is as it was when the buccaneers 
ranged the land. A record of the daily 
life of these men, however, has been 
preserved in the pages of Exquemelin, the 
Dutch physician who lived with them 
from 1668 to 1674, and it appears that as 
they acquired ships they turned from 
hunting wild cattle to the “lifting” of 
domestic stock. Describing the prepara- 
tion of such a band for a sea foray, he 
wrote: 

“Being all come on board, they join 
together in council, concerning what place 
they ought -first to go wherein to get 
provisions—especially of flesh, seeing 
they scarce eat anything else. And of 
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this the most common sort among them 
is pork.. The next food is_ tortoises, 
which they are accustomed to salt a little. 
Sometimes they resolve to rob such or 
such hog-yards, wherein the Spaniards 
often have a thousand heads of swine 
together. They come to these places in 
the dark of night, and having beset the 
keeper’s lodge, they force him to rise, 
and give them as many heads as they 
desire, threatening withal to kill him in 
case he disobeys their command or makes 
any noise. Yea, these menaces are often- 
times put in execution, without giving 
any quarter to the miserable swine- 
keepers, or any other person that en- 
deavors to hinder their robberies.” 

This side light on the buccaneers as 
common raiders of “hog-yards” detracts 
somewhat from the romance of their 
deeds, yet up to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century the buccaneering expedi- 
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tions partook of the nature of free and 
nearly equal partnerships among bands 
of cattle hunters who had grown weary 
of their work on land. All this was 
changed, however, after 1655, when the 
port to be known afterwards as Kingston 
in -Jamaica was entered by an English fleet 
commanded by Admiral Penn and car- 
rying a small army under General 
Venables. This Admiral Penn was the 
father of William Penn, founder of our 
own Pennsylvania, and with the coming 
of Penn’s fleet the English occupation of 
Jamaica began. After that the most 
famous buccaneers sailed technically as 
privateers bearing commissions from the 
English governors of Jamaica or of 
Tortuga during the British domination 
of the latter island. 

Of the legalized buccaneers who 
flourished under these more favorable 
conditions, the names of Morgan and 
Mansfield are familiar enough. It was 
Captain Edward Mansfield, who in 1665 
captured and sacked the Spanish town of 
Granada, capital of Nicaragua on the 
mainland. Three years later Henry Mor- 
gan, afterwards Sir Henry, effected his 
famous capture of Porto Bello on the 
isthmus of Panama, He sailed under 
commission of Sir Charles Modyford, 
Governor of Jamaica, and according to 
the official report of the time the loot of 
the city, besides all manner of mer- 
chandize, included 250,000 pieces of 
eight, that coin so dear to the heart of the 
romancer and rated by the exchange of 
the time as worth from four shillings, six- 
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pence, to five shillings in Jamaica. In this 
connection, it was a complaint frequently 
heard that the buccaneers seldom re- 
ported truthfully the full amount of their 
loot, because they wished to evade as 
much as possible the payment due the 
government of one-tenth or one-fifteenth 
of the value of prize goods. To this 
form of tax dodging is due in large part 
the cycle of tales of buried treasure. The 
buccaneers undoubtedly did bury part 
of their treasure in deserted spots so that 
they could sail into Port Royal or King- 
ston and submit to an assessment on their 
apparent spoils. The intention was, of 
course, for the men to return to the 
buried treasure after they had gone 
through the formality of paying the tax. 
That they sometimes failed to dig up the 
treasure is not surprising in view of the 
unavoidable interruptions of “battle, 
murder and sudden death,” which were to 
be expected in their business. Hence 
there may be truth in the tales of 
doubloons and plate still awaiting the 
spade and pick of the treasure hunter. 

In Jamaica, now the peaceful resort of 
the winter vacationist, I found many 
relics of the buccaneers and at the Insti- 
tute of Jamaica, of which Mr. Frank 
Cundall, F. S. A., is secretary and 
librarian, I was shown portraits of the 
men whose names admit them to the epic 
of the seas. With Mr. Cundall, lifelong 
student of West Indian history, as my 
guide, the old paint‘ngs and engravings 
assumed an added interest. Each had its 
tale with which he was familiar. There 
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was the engraving of Morgan, a copy 
from the engraving in old Exquemelin’s 
history and surely it might be accepted as 
authentic since the bull dog character 
seems to be plain enough. 

This portrait of Morgan, one time 
lieutenant governor of Jamaica and 
always a man of hard living, recalled the 
account Exquemelin gave of the capture 
of Porto Bello, when the buccaneer in 
carrying the castle where the Spanish 
governor was making a last stand im- 
pressed the monks and nuns into his ser- 
vice. Of this incident which shows the 
nature of the man, the account is: 

“He ordered ten or twelve ladders to 
be made, in all possible haste, so broad 
that three or four men might ascend by 
them. These being finished, he com- 
manded all the religious men and women 
whom he had taken prisoners to fix them 
against the walls of the castle. Thus 
much he had beforehand threatened the 
governor to perform, in case he delivered 
not the castle. But his answer was: ‘He 
would never surrender himself alive.’ 
Captain Morgan was much persuaded 
that the governor would not employ his 
utmost forces, seeing religious women 
and ecclesiastical persons exposed in the 
front of the soldiers to the greatest dan- 
gers. Thus the ladders, as I have said, 
were put into the hands of religious per- 
sons of both sexes; and these were 
forced, at the head of the companies, to 
raise and apply them to the walls. But 
Captain Morgan was deceived in his 
judgment of this design, For the gov- 
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ernor, who acted like a brave and cou- 
rageous soldier, refused not, in perform- 
ance of his duty, to use his utmost en- 
deavors to destroy whosoever came near 
the walls. The religious men and women 
ceased not to cry unto him and beg him 
by all the Saints of Heaven he would 
deliver the castle, and thereby spare both 
his and their own lives. But nothing 
could prevail with the obstinacy and 
fierceness. that had possessed the gov- 
ernor’s mind. Thus many of the relig- 
ious men and nuns were killed before 
they could fix the ladders. Which at last 
being done, though with great loss of the 
said religious people, the pirates mounted 
them in great numbers and with no less 
valour; having fireballs in their hands, 
and earthen pots full of powder. All 
which things, being now at the top of the 
walls, they kindled and cast in among the 
Spaniards.” 

Such is the quaint statement of one of 
the blackest tales of Morgan, and there 
are plenty of other accounts of what the 
chroniclers aptly term his “sinful life.” 
Another portrait in the admirable insti- 
tute gallery is that of William Dampier, 
circumnavigator and buccaneer. who har- 
ried the Spaniards in the Pacific as well 
as on the hither side of the isthmus, and 
whose account of his adventures is full 
of indications of the man’s shrewdness 
and bravery. Jamaica was long the head- 
quarters for those gentry of the seas who 
wished their expeditions legalized by a 
governor’s commission, but times changed 
and manners changed in keeping, as Mr. 
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Cundall pointed out to me. At Port Royal 
where Morgan and his friends fitted their 
vessels and drank so publicly and copious- 
ly that they shocked the governor, many 
men of the same general profession were 
afterwards hanged. 

Gallows Point is still worth a visit for 
it is the spot in Port Royal that was used 
for eliminating pirates. The last execu- 
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couple of centuries, since in the early 
days it was the English buccaneer who 
preyed on the Spanish shipping. This 
final execution was of interest for it came 
as a direct result of the capture and 
hanging of ten pirates in February, 1823. 
The pirates had served under Aragonez 
and he vowed vengeance on the British, 
beginning operations by torturing his 
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tion of a gang of sea thieves took place 
at Gallows Point in May, 1823, and these 
were under a Spanish captain, one 
Aragonez, a fact which shows a queer 
turning of the tables in the course of a 


negro cook who happened to be a native 
of Jamaica and was thus made to suffer 
for his English masters. Meanwhile the 
authorities sent out the frigates Tyne and 
Thracian with the result that Aragonez 
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on his ship, the Zaragaza , was driven in- 
to a shallow creek and captured with 
fifteen of his men, They were all hanged 
together, and this well attended event on 
Gallows Point may be regarded as the 
last act in the long drama which began 
with the fitting out of authorized pri- 
vateers, after the coming of Penn and 
Venables nearly two centuries before. 

From Jamaica by way of the southern 
coast of Haiti I visited St. Thomas, and 
there the traveller finds visible remains 
of the pirates in the two towers that rise 
on separate hills above the port of Char- 
lotte Amalie. To be sure, critics assert 
that neither Blackbeard’s Castle nor 
Bluebeard’s castle is correctly named, but 
at least there they are as monuments to 
the importance of pirates in West Indian 
history. Whether Blackbeard ever held 
a council of his followers in the weather 
beaten tower which bears his name is of 
comparatively little importance, for 
Blackbeard did make the beautiful harbor 
of Charlotte Amalie one of his ports of 
call, and very probably held a council 
in whatever spot appealed to his blood- 
shot eye. 

It is somewhat paradoxical that in this 
port which to-day is bidding for all the 
peaceful commerce that it can attract, the 
most conspicuous object for the tourist 
is the tower named for a ruthless 
destroyer of commerce. The fact is that 
Blackbeard’s Castle was built in 1674 as a 
windmill by Carl Baggert, and that he 
had some dispute with Governor Iversen 
because the tower overlooked old Fort 
Christian. As for Bluebeard’s Castle, the 
name suggests the fanciful desire to 
make it a sort of companion piece to 
Blackbeard’s, and it was built in 1689 as 
a fort known first as Fredericksburg and 
later as Frederiksfort. In the account 
of the manning of the fort a quaint side- 
light is thrown on the leisurely view of 
warfare as held by the old Danes. Be- 
sides a garrison of an officer and eighteen 
privates it was ordered that there should 
be ten slaves to work the cannon, a pleas- 
ant provision to lighten the labors of the 
white privates in a hot climate. Blue- 
beard’s Castle is now the tower of a 
hotel and since there is no real pirate in 
its long history the proprietor has placed 
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an effigy of a bandit on the lawn near the 
entrance. 

Although, with the exception of Black- 
beard, St. Thomas is somewhat deficient, 
comparatively speaking, in relics of the 
old freebooting period, the island as one 
of the Danish possessions is well worth 
visiting, especially since it once so very 
nearly became a possession of the United 
States. Had the assassination of Presi- 
dent Lincoln not occurred, the island 
might have been acquired by this country 
as a coaling station, for Secretary Seward 
had opened negotiations to that end in 
1865, When Secretary Seward in 1867 
closed the preliminary convention by 
agreeing to the price of $7,500,000 set by 
the Danish government for St. Thomas 
and St. John, King Christian 1X, not 
familiar with the powers of our Congress, 
bade a touching farewell to his subjects 
on the two islands and they responded 
by joyfully running up the American 
standard on every official flagpole. Then, 
three years later, came an adverse recom- 
mendation from the United States 
Senate’s committee on foreign relations, 
and the hopes of the islanders were 
dashed. 

I mention this bit of the recent history 
of St. Thomas because it shows by how 
small a margin we missed having within 
our territory a monument to a pirate who 
was killed by American enterprise. It 
was Blackbeard, otherwise Edward, or 
John, Teach, who started his operations 
with St. Thomas as his base, shifted to 
Nassau when opportunity offered, and 
finally wound up his career by falling a 
victim to an expedition sent against him 
by Virginia planters, As they tell the 
stories of Teach at Charlotte Amalie, he 
fills the picture of the true pirate even 
better than does Captain Kidd. In the 
relation that New England bore to buc- 
caneering and piracy I mentioned certain 
periods of righteousness when a free- 
booter overstepped the narrow line and 
was made to suffer. Kidd, from all ac- 
counts, was one such, barring details as 
to his disagreement with his employers 
and his selection as a scapegoat, but 
Blackbeard was a man of different fibre. 

Of all the sea rovers whose names are 
linked with West Indian history, prob- 
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ably none is so picturesque as Teach. 
His familiar name of Blackbeard was 
due, of course, to his great set of 
whiskers which were the pride of his 
life, and which we are told he trained and 
curled and nursed until they were as 
luxuriant and almost as artificial in ap- 
pearance as the great Ramillies wigs of 
the day. With such a beard, with his 
fourteen wives whom he married in rapid 
succession and with his half crazed desire 
to be mistaken for the. Evil One, Teach 
was a dime novel hero ready made. 
Although Teach’s career as an indepen- 
dent commander under the Jolly Roger 
lasted only about three years, from 1716 
to 1718, he seems to have performed 
sufficient curious and atrocious deeds to 
give him a place more prominent than 
that accorded to more _ gentlemanly 
rogues, who followed their chosen calling 
for half an ordinary lifetime. 

It was probably while he was sailing 
out of St. Thomas that he perpetrated his 
insane joke of turning the hold of his 
ship into what he was pleased to call “a 
little hell.” The various accounts agree 
that he took some of his favorite fol- 
lowers below deck, and there proceeded 
to burn sulphur and brimstone, the while 
drinking goblets of rum and howling as 
he imagined the Devil might shriek in a 
pleasant environment. He was testing 
the staying powers of his men, and when 
he proved he could remain in the sulphur 
laden fumes longer than any of them he 
proudly declared this was proof of his 
identity with the Devil. 

How Blackbeard killed and wounded 
his own men simply to remind them that 
he was in authority has been told in many 
stories and with many variations, but he 
was destined for an early end. From 
Nassau, where an old banyan tree is still 
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pointed out as the scene of his drinking 
bouts and conferences just as the tower 
is noted in St. Thomas, he sailed for the 
coast of Virginia. On his way he cap- 
tured three vessels, among them a large 
French Guineaman which he took for 
his own. Naming her the Queen Anne’s 
Revenge, he set out to accomplish off the 
mainland just what he had done among 
the islands, He captured several other 
ships, but on being wrecked off the coast 
of North Carolina he surrendered to 
Governor Eden, and began what some 
historians say was a partnership in which 
he was to give the governor part of the 
proceeds of his forays. 

Teach and his men lurked about the 
mouth of the James river and preyed on 
the coasting trade until Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Spottiswood organized an expedi- 
tion against him at the urgent request of 
the planters. In a battle on the James, 
Lieutenant Maynard engaged Teach in 
single combat and cut off the pirate’s © 
head, bearing it back, with its great black 
beard flowing, as evidence that the 
scourge of the merchants and planters 
was no more. 

From the great buccaneers, men who 
had some color of reason for their as- 
saults on Spanish ships and walled cities, 
down to Blackbeard the pirate is a far 
cry. There was romance of a clean and 
stirring sort about those old sea fighters 
that cannot be found in the dipsomaniac 
who believed himself to be the Devil. Of 
both classes, however, one may find 
plenty of evidence in the West Indies and 
always it is well to remember that they 
did not live in a world apart, but that 
their goods and gold often found thei 
way northward to help the struggling in- 
dustries of the New England colonies 
first and of the young states later. 


~~ 








THE SUPERIOR SEX 


By HORACE 


” DO think, Edna,” said my sister- 

| in-law, “that a married woman 

ought to cultivate a little more 
dignity.” 

“Dignity doesn’t buy you anything,” 
demurred Eddie, who, seated on the arm 
of my chair, was whistling rag-time. 

“T told Eddie when we got married,” 
I interpolated, as a gentle hint to Louisa, 
“that if she ever grew up I’d start for 
Reno.” 

“T wonder what people would say if I 
did some of the things you do,” mused 
my relative. 

“That’s the beauty of always doing as 
you like,” replied Eddie complacently. 
“People never pay any attention to what 
I do, because they know I never pay any 
attention to what they say.” 

“T never would have allowed you to 
marry Edna, Robert,” sighed Louisa, “‘if 
I hadn’t thought you knew how to man- 
age her.” Louisa didn’t know that Eddie 
and I contemplated marriage until after 
the ceremony, and when we broke the 
news she nearly had apoplexy, but [ let 
it pass. 

“So I do,” I protested. “Just let her 
have her own way in everything.” For 
which Eddie boxed my ears, partly to 
punish me, and partly to shock Louisa, 

“I do wish that you would exercise 
your authority,” went on that lady, ignor- 
ing my remark. “She doesn’t actually 
disobey your orders, does she?” 

“Certainly not. I know better than to 
give her any.” 

“T had my fingers crossed when I 
promised to obey,” said Eddie, “and he 
knew I did.” 

“T promised to call on Mrs. Carsten- 
son,” murmured Louisa, giving us both 
up as incorrigible. “The poor woman is 
so worried over Margaret.” 

“What has she been doing?” I in- 
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quired politely. ‘Turned suffragette?” 

“She refused Sir Henry Broxton yes- 
terday.” 

“Don’t blame her at all,” said Eddie 
shortly. “He’s a pig.” 

“Tl expected that you would take her 
part,’ said Louisa, rather viciously. 
“After all the trouble Mrs. Carstenson 
had had to arrange the match, and when 
everything was practically settled, Mar- 
garet said she preferred to select her own 
husband.” 

This was exactly what Eddie used to 
tell her sister when the latter tried to 
relieve her of the task of such selection. 
I began to see Louisa’s drift. You can 
usually tell what she is driving at, after 
you have wandered around in the fog of 
words for an hour or so. 

“As if it concerned her at all,” said 
I indignantly. “What are these girls 
coming to?” 

“And she thinks (of course she hasn’t 
said anything), she thinks (I hope she 
may be mistaken),” said Louisa, in a 
tone indicating that her hope did not 
agree with her expectation, “that it is due 
partly to the influence of Edna.” 

“Me!” ejaculated Eddie, with a look of 
such superlative innocence that I knew at 
once she was guilty. “Why I hardly 
know her.” 

“And I do wish, Edna,” pursued the 
voice ot Established Authority, with a 
rather confusing use of its pronouns, 
“that you would refrain from encourag- 
ing her to defy her parents, who. are 
surely her best advisers, and I do wish, 
Robert, that you would compel her to do 
so. Because I know, in spite of that 
pretense of being henpecked (I suppose 
it is intended to be humorous), that a 
word from you is all that is necessary.” 

“My dear Louisa,” I replied, kindly 
but firmly, “I don’t know what Eddie has 
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been doing, but whatever it was, it was 
all right. I am not going to give her ad- 
vice, nor instructions, nor orders, nor 
anything else.” 

Eddie repaid me for this by an affec- 
tionatr. squeeze, but Louisa took my 
ultimatum very ill, remarking again that 
she never would have allowed me to 
marry her sister had she known that this 
would be the result ; also that it was what 
she had always expected from both of 
us; a trifle inconsistent this, but Louisa 
never was remarkable for consistency. 

“Men are so stupid,” pouted Eddie, 
after her sister had departed in high 
dudgeon. 

“What have I been doing now?” 

“Nothing that you oughtn’t,” she re- 
assured me, pulling my ears. “It’s Ned 
Atwater. He’s in love with Daisy 
Carstenson.” 

“Well, why doesn’t he tell her so?” 

“He’s afraid of her money.” 

“Coward!” said I. 

“Well, you may laugh, but it’s no joke 
for Daisy, poor girl,” said Eddie de- 
fiantly. 

“From which I infer that she reci- 
procates—not his fear, but the other 
emotion ?” 

“She’s done everything a self-resnect- 
ing girl could do,” sighed Eddie. ‘“She’s 
tried being nice to him, and she’s tried 
flirting with other men, but nothing 
seems to do any good.” 

“Not having an extensive experience 
in such matters, I can’t suggest any way 
of bringing a timid young man to the 
block.” I remarked carelessly. “By the 
way, how do you know all this? Did she 
tell you?” 

“Certainly not. Do you suppose a girl 
ever tells those things? Nobody told me, 
but T have eyes in my head.” 

“And they must be good ones, as, ap- 
parently, no one else has noticed any- 
thing.” : : 

“Men are such idiots.” snapped Eddie, 
ignoring my sarcasm. “They expect the 
girl to do it all.” 

“T didn’t make you do it all,” T pro- 
tested mildly. 

“You had to have a lot of coaching,” 
said Eddie reminiscently. “Rut mavbe 
that only showed lack of practice; and a 
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girl doesn’t mind that!” 

“Anyway, I wasn’t afraid of a handful 
of millions.” 

“You did have nerve enough to make 
a start,” she admitted. “And you learned 
pretty fast.” 

“Might I inquire.” I asked, after an 
interval in which nothing occurred which 
concerns the public, “if it is true that 
you have been butting in in this affair?” 

“T haven’t” said Eddie, “but I’m going 
to. (nly you’ve got to help me.” 

“Now see here, Eddie,” I protested in 
alarin, “I’ve made a great success of life 
so far by minding my own business, and 
if you think at my age—” 

“But I can’t do it without you,” 
pleaded Eddie, “and not a soul would 
know you had anvthing to do with it. 
Now Bobby—” 

When Eddie coaxes, “Now Bobby,” 
with her lips close to yours, there is no 
course except unconditional surrender. 

“Oh, very well,” said I, bowing to the 
inevitable. “Hand ont the sailing or- 
ders.” 

“You’l! have to sail under sealed or- 
ders,” bubbled Eddie. “All you'll have 
to do is to take Ned Atwater out rowing 
this afternoon.” 

“Suppose he won’t come?” 

“Sandbag him,” she directed recklessly. 
“He must come. Drop down the north 
shore, and have the boat just the other 
side of Needle Point a little before three 
o’clock.” 

“And then ?” 

“And then wait for developments and 
use your own judgment,” she ordered. 
“And let me know when you’ve made ar- 
rangements, You’d better get busy, be- 
cause it’s nearly one now.” 

“Don’t IT get anv lunch?” 

“Tf you don’t deliver the goods you 
won't get any dinner either,” she told me 
sternly. “If you have time you can get 
a sandwich at the club. Hurry up now, 
Bobby.” 

After this assertion of my marital 
authority I went in search of Atwater, 
who seemed rather surprised at my in- 
vitation. but accepted in much the spirit 
in which a condemned man might con- 
sent to brush his hair before mountine 
the scaffold. I telephoned to Eddie, and 
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got my victim into the boat at once, mean- 
ing to run no chances of an escape. 

I cannot say that Atwater was a cheer- 
ful companion. In the course of an hour 
his contributions to the conversation con- 
sisted of five monosyllables and twenty- 
four gutturals. Finally I threw out a 
morsel of information which I knew 
would interest him, unless he had already 
heard it. 

“Broxton is leaving to-morrow.” 

“Who told you?” he demanded, sitting 
up straight. 

“He did.” 

“T thought he intended to stay till 
September,” he remarked, recollecting 
himself and making a rather poor attempt 
to appear unconcerned. ‘Wonder what 
made him change his mind.” 

“Couldn’t say, but my guess is that he 
had a disappointment in connection with 
the errand that brought him here,” I re- 
plied carelessly. 

For the first time Atwater appeared 
glad that he had come. If wehad had more 
time. and a good opening had presented 
itself, I might have elaborated some very 
fine theories of mine which bore upon 
the subject on his mind, but just then 
we were startled by a woman’s scream 
from the other side of the point. Atwater 
was at the oars, and if there were any 
records he didn’t break in getting around 
the point they must have been low ones. 
Possibly he thought that he recognized 
the voice. Personally I was somewhat 
amused by his efforts. expecting to see just 
what we did see when we rounded the 
point. Eddie’s canoe floating bottom up, 
ard Fddie and Miss Carstenson strug- 
gling in the water a few yards away. 

Atwater pulled straight for the latter 
girl, which T thought showed auite a bit 
of nerve on his nart. considering that it 
was my boat. and that my own wife was 
in danger, but as I knew Fddie could 
swim like a fish T said nothing. How- 
ever. when we were nearlv within reach 
of the girl. T reflected that it was just as 
well to make the most of a good situation, 
also that there was nothing narticularly 
romantic in hauline your lady love over 
the side of a hoat in the presence of a 
third nartv. and just about that time the 
boat upset. I caught a look of amaze- 
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ment on Atwater’s face, and heard him 
ejaculate something which sounded very 
much like “idiot,” and then we went 
souse into the placid bosom of Lake 
Wishkah. 

When my head popped above water 
again, and I looked around. I began to 
think that T had been a trifle hasty. I 
saw Miss Carstenson’s white face, con- 
vulsed with fear. sink below the water. 
and wondered why Atwater was so in- 
fernally slow in reaching her. After 
what seemed a terribly long time she 
rose, beating the water wildly with her 
hands, and sank again with a strangled 
cry. A moment later, as Atwater reached 
the spot, her face. set and rigid, appeared 
again, and he gripped her. 

So much I saw while I was swimming 
hard to get to their assistance, but just 
then I heard Eddie’s voice, with a note of 
terror in it, call my name, and I instantlv 
forgot that there were such persons as 
Atwater and Miss Carstenson in exist- 
ence. T thought Eddie had become en- 
tangled in her skirts in some manner, and 
it was not until IT had taken her upon mv 
back and was halfway to shore that T 
heard her giggle, and realized that the 
little wretch had tricked me. 

“Not so close, silly.” she whispered in 
mv ear. “Go round the point.” 

T saw that Atwater had reached shal- 
low water with Miss Carstenson. so T 
obediently went around the point: no 
joke with mv clothes encumbering me 
even though Eddie swam a good part of 
the distance unaided. 

“Vou did it beautifullv. Bobby.” she 
gasped, between gusts of lanchter. as we 
splashed 1m the beach. “T knew yon 
would.” That is what makes Fddie such 
a satisfactorv chum. Anv one else would 
have said, “T didn’t think vou had it in 
you.” And Fddie looked so adorable. 
with her black eves alight and her damn 
curls clustering about her face. that it 
would have been a felony not to stop and 
kiss her. 

“Was it hard work to tin the old th 
over?” she asked, after IT had attended 
to this duty. 

“T had to step on the gunwale.” T re- 
plied modestlv. “but anv sacrifice in a 
good cause. But you took long chances.” 
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I added sternly. “You don’t seem to 
realize that the girl had a pretty narrow 
escape.” 

“Nonsense,” retorted Eddie cheerfully. 
“She can swim better than I can.” 

“Hm! You had it all cooked between 
you, then ?” 

“Bless you, no! She didn’t know any- 
thing was going to happen. Do you sup- 
pose she’d have been there if she had? 
I had hard work to keep her from getting 
hold of the canoe before you came.” 

“But still you say she—” 

“T don’t say she did anything of the 
sort,” retorted Eddie, “but what do you 
think a girl would do with such a good 
chance?” 

“Suppose he knew she could swim?” 

“Did you think whether I could swim 
or not when I called you?” she asked 
drily. 

“What if he still doesn’t come to the 
scratch ?” 

“He will,” she declared positively. 
“She won’t be revived until he does.” 

“The work of resuscitation certainly 
ought to bring matters to a head,” I 
agreed. “I believe the best authorities 
recommend rolling the patient over a 
barrel.” 

“He won’t think anything about the 
best authorities,” said Eddie. “He'll just 
hang over her and squeeze her hand and 
call on her to wake up. Perhaps,” she 
added, with such an indescribably roguish 
air that I was again compelled to stop 
and tell her a few things which couldn’t 
possibly interest readers of magazines, 
“as she’s unconscious and won’t know it, 
he might kiss her once or twice.” 

“And then when he’s hopelessly com- 
mitted himself, she’ll—” 

“How do I know what she’ll do?” 
blandly inquired Eddie, as we ap- 
proached our own bungalow. 

“But I don’t follow you yet,” said I. 
“You say she wouldn’t have been there 
if she’d known what was up, and yet—” 
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“Stupid!” interrupted Eddie. “Do you 
suppose any girl would trust another 
that far? But as it is nobody can swear 
that she didn’t really get a cramp or 
something, and she can swear she didn’t 
know the canoe was going to upset, or 
that he was anywhere around when it 
happened. Now is it perfectly clear?” 

It was perfectly clear, even to the in- 
ferior masculine intellect. It was also 
perfectly clear to me that if any man 
remained single, it was because no 
woman on earth wanted him. I had just 
changed into dry clothing and was taking 
a drop of something to keep off pneu- 
monia, when an excited stage whisper 
from Eddie summoned me to the win- 
dow. Along the wooded path forty yards 
away came the two subjects of the ex- 
periment, entwined in each other’s arms, 
and blissfully unconscious of their pos- 
sible observation by prying eyes. They 
were as forlorn and bedraggled looking 
a pair as it has ever been my misfortune 
to see, but both faces shone with a 
radiance which paled the western sun. 

“Hadn’t we better call them in and 
offer them some dry clothes?” I sug- 
gested. “They might catch cold.” 

“Oh you man!” said Eddie, with 
crushing scorn. “Interrupt the most 
precious hour of their lives? What 
would you have said,” she demanded, 
snuggling a little closer, “if someone had 
cut in on us?” 

To this argument, naturally, there was 
no answer. 

“T guess you were right about her 
being in love with him,” I remarked 
thoughtfully. 

“In love with him!” echoed Eddie. 
“Bobby Grenville, did you notice that 
that girl had absolutely forgotten the way 
she looked ?” 

Mr. and Mrs. Atwater are great 
friends of ours, but Mrs. Carstenson and 
Eddie don’t speak. As for Louisa— 
whew! 
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THE PROVIDENCE ATHENAEUM II 


By JOSEPH LEROY HARRISON 


1831-1836 


On the evening of February 21, 1831, 
a meeting was held at No. 51 Arcade, for 
the purpose of considering “the ex- 
pediency and practicability of establish- 
ing an Atheneum.” William T. Grinnell 
was chosen chairman and Thomas H. 
Webb secretary. From this date until 
July 18, when an organization was 
effected, those interested were active in 
promoting the society. On April 16 the 
committee appointed to secure sub- 
scribers, consisting of Messrs. Thomas 
H. Webb, John R. Bartlett, William But- 
ler, Richard W. Greene and Benjamin 
Hoppin, Jr., reported that they had ob- 
tained thirteen patrons at $100 each and 
thirty-three stockholders at $25 each, 
making in all forty-six subscribers, with 
funds amounting to $2,125, and also that 
Mr. Cyrus Butler had subscribed for six- 
teen shares, amounting to $400, on condi- 
tion that $3,000 be raised. 

At the July meeting the secretary re- 
ported that $3,150 had been subscribed. 
Tristam Burges was elected president, 
John Mackie and Frederick A. Farley, 
vice-presidents ; Thomas H. Webb, secre- 
tary, John R. Bartlett, treasurer, and 
Lemuel H. Arnold, Thomas Burgess, 
Richard J. Arnold, Thomas C. Hoppin, 
William T. Grinnell, Richard W. Greene, 
Charles Dyer, William Butler, John Tay- 
lor and Stephen Tripp, trustees. A con- 
stitution and by-laws, presented by a 
committee consisting of Messrs. Fred- 
erick A, Farley, Thomas H. Webb and 
Richard W. Greene, were adopted. The 
following were present: Messrs. Fred- 
erick A, Farley, John R. Bartlett, R. J. 
Arnold, Thomas C. Hoppin, William T. 
Grinnell, Cyrus Butler, Charles Dyer, 
Paris Dyer, Benjamin Dyer, William 

Butler, Jonathan Taylor, P. W. Ferriss, 
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L. Branch, C. Cheney, D. T. Goodhue, 
Benjamin Hoppin, Jr., Jonathan Weldon, 
Robert Rhodes, Thomas Doyle, John 
Paine, W. R. Staples, Henry Anthony, 
John G. Anthony and Leander Utley. 

An act incorporating the Athenzum, 
framed by Messrs. Thomas Burgess and 
Richard W. Greene, passed the general 
assembly June 22, 1831, the names of 
Cyrus Butler, John Mackie, Charles 
Dyer and Richard W, Greene appearing 
in the charter as the representatives of 
the society. The reading room was 
opened early in August at Nos. 42 and 
44 Arcade and the library for general 
circulation in December, when, according 
to the report made at the first annual 
meeting of the corporation, November 
28, 1831,:there were 1,159 volumes, pur- 
chased at a total cost of $1,614.77. 

The Athenzum was organized in July, 
1831, and the last meeting of which there 
is any entry in the Trustees’ records is 
April 2, 1836, when the only business 
transacted was a vote instructing the 
treasurer to inform the Arcade corpora- 
tion that the Athenzum surrendered its 
room. Within a year of its establish- 
ment the trustees of the Athenzeum began 
to consider a union with the Providence 
Library company, and the subject of the 
union was repeatedly discussed at both 
board and annual meetings until its con- 
summation. 

From a brief statement concerning the 
old Athenzeum appearing in the first an- 
nual report of the new institution, sub- 
mitted in February, 1837, the following 
estimate of its work is taken: 

“From that time (i. e. 1831) till its 
union in 1836, with the Providence Li- 
brary, for the purpose of forming an en- 
larged institution, suited to the wants, 
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and creditable to the liberality and in- 
telligence of the community, the Provi- 
dence Athenzum steadily put forth all its 
energies for the accomplishment of the 
noble object which it was established to 


promote. Notwistanding many circum- 
stances adverse to its growth, it suc- 
ceeded in making, if not a large, a very 


choice collection of books — which 
ultimately constituted by far the most 
valuable portion of the Library of the 
new institution, at the date of its origin.” 

The society issued one catalogue un- 
der the title “Catalogue of the Provi- 
dence Athenzum library,” Providence, 
1833. This was an interesting subject 
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grouping of the books in the library, 
numbering sixty-seven pages. Two 
record books of the society are still 
preserved: “Trustees’ records,” contain- 
ing charter, constitution, etc., 1831 to 
1836 and “Institution records,” 1831 to 
1835. 

The officers of the Providence Athe- 
neum, 1831-1836, were as follows: 
Presidents, Tristam Burges, 1831, and 
Frederick A. Farley, 1834; first vice- 
president, John Mackie, 1831, Frederick 
A. Farley, 1833, and Stephen Tripp, 
1834; second vice-president, Frederick 
A. Farley, 1831, William T. Grinnell, 
1833, and Thomas H. Webb, 1834; 
secretaries, Thomas H. Webb, 1831, and 
Daniel C. Cushing, 1833; treasurers, 
John R. Bartlett, 1831, az d Philip Allen, 
Jr., 1834. le 


MovEMENT FOR THE UNION’ OF 
LIBRARIES, 


THE 


As early as October, 1832, as has al- 
ready appeared, the subject of uniting 
the libraries began to be discussed, and 
formal negotiations through various com- 
mittees and informal conferences con- 
tinued until a final agreement was 
reached. At six o’clock on the evening 
of January 25, 1836, “a public meeting 
of citizens generally and of the pro- 
prietors of the Providence Library and 
the Atheneum companies in particular,” 
was held in Masonic Hall, which oc- 
cupied the upper story of the old “City 
Building,’ Market Square, now leased by 
the Providence Board of Trade, to take 
the first steps necessary in forming the 
‘new library. The call for the meeting 
was signed by fifty-nine persons,. includ- 
ing Moses Brown, Nicholas Brown, 
Moses B. Ives, Robert H. Ives, John 
Carter Brown, Crawford Allen, Truman 
Beckwith, William Butler, Charles F. 
Tillinghast, Benjamin Hoppin, Cyrus 
Butler, Thomas C. Hoppin, John J. 
Stimson, Joseph Balch, Jr., Philip Allen, 
Samuel Y. Atwell, Albert G. Greene, 
Zachariah Allen and Sullivan Dow. 
Zachariah Allen presided at the meeting 
and William S. Patten acted as secretary. 
A draft of an act of incorporation, re- 
ported by Mr. William R. Staples, was 
adopted and a committee appointed to 
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petition the general assembly for its pas- 
sage. The petition sets forth, among 
other facts relating to the two libraries, 
that the Providence Library company and 
the Providence Athenzum, “after ma- 
ture consideration and ineffectual at- 
tempts for a union, have severally re- 
solved to dispose of their libraries and 
dissolve their corporations, in case this 
Honorable Assembly would grant a new 
charter for the same objects to those of 
the corporators of each and such others 
as would join them in applying therefor.” 

According to the terms of agreement 
between the two library companies, the 
books of each were to be purchased by 
the new institution. For those of the 
Providence Library the sum of $1,000 
was paid, and by the purchase of the 
shares of the Providence Athenzum at 
the rate of $25 each, the books, furniture, 
etc., of that library became the property 
of the new atheneum. The amount of 
this purchase was $3,925. The number 
of volumes purchased of the Providence 
Library company, exclusive of book ‘ n- 
bound, broken sets, etc., was 1,680, and 
the number purchased of the Providence 
Atheneum was 2,400, total 4,080. After 
the terms of the purchase of the Provi- 
dence Athenzum had been agreed upon, 
many of its stockholders consented to 
exchange their shares for shares in the 
new institution, thus adding about $700 
to its funds. 


THE PROVIDENCE ATHENZUM. 
1836 to 1911. 


The act of incorporation of The Provi- 
dence Atheneum, as reported to the 
meeting of January 25, was presented to 
the general assembly on January 29, 1836, 
and referred to the committee or. educa- 
tion. On February 2 the act was passed 
by the house of representatives, con- 
curred in by the senate and became a law. 
At the first meeting of the corporation, 
February 22, in Mechanics Hall, Market 
Square, the charter was accepted and a 
constitution and by-laws adopted. At 
an adjourned meeting, February 29, the 
following officers and directors were 
elected: Zachariah Allen, William Jen- 
kins, John Carter Brown, Frederick A. 
Farley, Thomas H. Webb, William S. 
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Patten, Thomas 8B. Fenner, Owen Mason, 
William Butler, Amasa Manton. Stephen 
Tripp, John J. Stimson, Henry Anthony, 
William R. Staples, treasurer and 
Thomas White, secretary. 

The first meeting of the new board 
was held March 2, at the office of Mr. 
Zachariah Allen, Mr. Moses B. Ives 
was elected president and Mr. Zachariah 
Allen vice-president. Mr. Ives and Mr. 
Allen declining to serve Mr. John Pit- 
man and Mr. Williams Giles Goddard 
were a week later elected to these offices. 
The new library was opened October 10, 
1836, in rooms which had formerly been 
occupied by the old Athenzum, on the 
west side of the second story of the 
Arcade, No. 42 being used as a reading 
room and: No. 44 for the library. Mr. 
Samuel W. Peckham, then a student in 
the law office of United States District 
Attorney Richard W. Greene, who had 
been elected librarian on September 26, 
was in charge. The hours of opening, at 
frst fixed from three to five daily, were 
soon lengthened to from three to six. 

Seven months before the opening of 
the library on March 9, 1836, a com- 
munication from Messrs. Nicholas 
Brown, and Moses B. and Robert H. 
Ives, for the estate of Thomas P. Ives, 
deceased, was received by the board of 
directors, offering “to furnish a lot of 
land opposite the town house, at the 
junction of Benefit and College streets, 
for the site of an edifice to be erected 
of stone or brick, for the suitable accom- 
modation of the Athenzum, Historical 
and Franklin Societies, the lot and build- 
ing to be owned by the Athenzum, and 
the other societies to be accommodated 
therein upon terms to be agreed upon.” 
They also offered, the lot being valued 
by them at $4,000, to pay $6,000 towards 
the erection of such a building, and $4,000 
towards the purchase of books for the 
Atheneum, making a total of $14,000, 
upon condition that the sum of $10,000 
more be made up, to be applied to the 
same building, and $4,000 more towards 
the purchase of books, by the subscrip- 
tions of responsible persons (and exclu- 
sive of moneys received for shares to be 
sold in the Athenzum), previous to first 
of June next. 


. the 


The offer was accepted by the board. 
The committee appointed to cuiiect the 
necessary subscriptions met with im- 
mediate success, the sum of $15,604.50, 
an excess of $1,604.50 above the required 
amount, being subscribed by 196 in- 
dividuals and firms. Most of the sub- 
scribers to the fund, together with others, 
took shares in the new institution, fixed 
constitutionally at fifteen dollars, en- 
abling the library to open with a member- 
ship of 291. 

In the meantime the subject of the 
erection of the building by the Atheneum 
for its own accommodation and that of 
the Historical and Franklin societies, had 
early engaged the attention of the board 
of directors. A plan furnished by Mr. 
William Sti ckland, of Philadelphia, was 
_—— the lot of land was wares to 

thenzum as proposed, and Zachariah 
Allen, John J. Stimson and William S. 
Patten were appointed by the board a 
building committee to contract for and 
superintend the erection of the building. 
The ground was first broken on April 4, 
1837, and the building was commenced 
on the ninth of May, the internal being 
occupied in excavating and preparing the 
ground. Samuel B, Durfee, of Provi- 
dence, was the master mason and Eben- 
ezer Carpenter, of Providence, took and 
executed the contract for the carpenters’ 
and joiners’ work. 

Under. the terms of an agreement the 
Providence Franklin society, founded in 
1821 as “The Philosophical Association,” 
was alloted the basement story and the 
Rhode Island Historical Society, founded 
a year later, the east room of the prin- 
cipal story. The Historical society never 
occupied the room, however, and the 
joint tenancy with the Franklin society 
lasted but little more than a decade, the 
Athenzum coming into possession of the 
entire building in 1849. 

The building was: completed in the 
spring of 1838. The first meeting of the 
board of directors in its new home was 
held June 22. The books were removed 
from the Arcade in July, the building de- 
dicated July 11 and opened for the use of 
shareholders July 16, 

The structure, to quote the description 
of the building committee given in the 
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third annual report of the institution, 
“is of the Grecian Doric order of archi- 
tecture, constructed of granite. It is 
forty-eight feet in width and seventy- 
eight feet in depth. The front is fine 
hammered granite, from Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts, from the quarry owned by 
Nathaniel F. Potter, of Providence, who 


The cost of the building was $14,966.12, 
the grounds and their preparation, 
$3,419.66, fences, $511.40, a total of 
$18,897.18. The receipts of the institu- 
tion at its commencement, from dona- 
tions, subscriptions, sales of shares, and 
contribution of the Franklin society, 
were between $33,000 and $34,000. Of 
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contracted for and furnished it for the 
sum of $3,417, including the two fluted 
columns, fourteen feet high, each shaft 
in one piece, two feet, four and one-half 
inches in diameter at the base....The 
side walls of the building are of granite, 
from Johnston, in this state, from a 
quarry of Amasa Sweet. It is rough, as 
split from the rock, technically called 
‘rough ashler,’ firmly secured to thick 
interior walls of stone.” 


this amount nearly $13,000 was expended 
on the building and grounds, as above, 
and $5,000 invested in bank stock, leav- 
ing some $9,000 for the purchase of 
books. 

The dedication of the building by ap- 
propriate religious and literary exercises 
took place at the Baptist Meeting House, 
on the afternoon of July 11. A proces- 
sion, composed of various public bodies, 
the proprietors of the Atheneum and 
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citizens generally, was formed at the 
library building, and, marshalled by 
Judge Thomas burgess and _ Sheritt 
Roger Williams Potter, proceeded to the 
church, where a discourse was delivered 
by the Rev. Dr. Wayland, President of 
brown University. Rev. Edward B. Hall 
officiated as chaplain, and odes, written 
for the occasion by Thomas P. Rodman 
and William J. Pabodie, were sung by 
the Providence Glee Club. 

As this article is mainly concerned 
with the beginnings of the Athenzeum as 
embodied in the history of the Provi- 
dence Library company, the old Provi- 
dence Atheneum and the foundation of 
the present institution, especially as their 
history throws light on the early develop- 
ment of libraries in this country, it is not 
necessary to treat fully the subsequent 
history of the Athenzum, but under a 
few general headings to give only the 
more salient features of its later growth. 

The external walls of the building re- 
main practically as when completed in the 
spring of 1838; the interior, however, has 
undergone important alterations. The 
ground floor constructed for the use of 
the Franklin 


society, was originally 
divided into four rooms, In 1850-1851 
the central partitions were removed, 


making two rooms, the front or west 
room being fitted up as a reading room, 
which it still remains, and the rear or 
east room, now the periodical room, being 
shelved for maps and bound fjles of news- 
papers. The main library room was con- 
nected with the ground floor, the present 
stairway being built, and a hot water 
system of heating introduced. The ex- 
pense of these extensive alterations was 
mainly provided for by a verbal bequest 
of Cyrus Butler, through Alexander 
Duncan. 

The library room, in the principal story, 
was originally thirty-two feet long by 
forty-three feet wide, and was separated 
by a thick wall from another room to 
the east, connecting with the former by 
two doors. This “east room,” so-called, 


before it was furnished with shelves for 
books in 1841, was often used for the 
free exhibition of works of art belong- 
ing to the Athenzum, or loaned for this 
purpose. 


The partition wall was re- 
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moved in 1868, and the two rooms were 
thrown into one, At the same time the 
accommodations for the library were 
largely increased by the present arrange- 
ment of alcoves and galleries, the total 
expense of the alterations being a little 
less than $8,000. This was almost en- 
tirely provided for by voluntary sub- 
scriptions by the shareholders and others. 

The general appearance of the build- 
ing from the street is the same as when 
completed, but the surroundings are very 
different. At the time this edifice was 
erected neither the opposite nor the ad- 
joining block of dwelling houses had been 
built. The site of the former, then con- 
siderably lower than the level of Benefit 
street, had once been temporarily oc- 
cupied by a tent, or circular building, 
with a canvas roof for circus perform- 
ances. The only noted building in the 
neighborhood was the old Town House, 
mentioned in Messrs. Brown and Ives’ 
letter offering the gift of the land. This 
ancient relic continued to be an opposite 
neighbor until 1860, when it was torn 
down and its members dispersed. Going 
back to the date of the erection of the 
building, the land on the east side of 
Benefit street, from the corner of Col- 
lege street to the brick dwelling house on 
the corner of George street, was a high 
bank, sloping towards Benefit street, and 
probably still retained some traces of the 
original conformation of College Hill. 
The back part of it was on a level with 
the gangway on the east, now partly held 
up by the retaining wall at the rear of 
this building, On this eminence salutes 
used to be fired on the Fourth of July, 
from the guns of the United Train of 
Artillery, whose armory was on the op- 
posite side of the street. 

For a quarter of a century no extensive 
changes were made in the Athenzum 
building. In 1894, however, there was 
begun a series of important alterations 
and improvements lasting, with little in- 
terruption, until 1898, and increasing the 
shelf capacity of the library some 25,000 
volumes. The changes were inaugurated 
by the conversion of the cataloguer’s 
room into a general reference room and 
librarian’s room, with a capacity of 2,500 
volumes. In 1896 the gallery space oc- 
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cupying the entire west end of the build- 
ing was made into an art room through 
the generosity of Mrs. Elizabeth A. Shep- 
ard. The room was given and furnished 
in memory of her father, Professor God- 
dard, who was closely identified with the 
institution from its start until his death. 
The brass-tablet over the casement win- 
dow of the room bears this inscription: 
_ “Art memorial room. In memory of Wil- 
liam Giles Goddard, a founder of the 
Atheneum and the steadfast friend of 
sound learning and wholesome literature. 
1794-1846.” During the same years the 
east room on the ground floor, some 
twenty-two by forty-three feet, was en- 
tirely remodeled, and shelved in compact 
stack construction to accommodate the 
Athenzeum’s large and valuable collection 
of bound periodicals. The room has a 
capacity of 12,000 volumes and is also 
used as a study room for club work. In 
1897 the directors’ room was fitted up as 
a reference room for Rhode Island his- 
tory and genealogy and as a catalogue 
room. During this same year an entrance 
was cut through the east wall, making a 
much appreciated approach from Col- 
lege street. ‘Lhis same period included 
a new roof and skylights, introduction of 
electricity, thorough overhauling of the 
heating and plumbing systems, new 
fences, regrading of the grounds, plant- 
ing of shrubbery, new walks and many 
minor repairs, 

In 1906, through the active interest of 
one of the shareholders, a purse was 
raised among friends of the Atheneum 
for the alteration and renovation of the 
reading-room. Though the alcoves were 
removed the retention of the cornice, 
pilasters and most of the shelving gave 
the new room all the charm and character 
of the old. 

On July tenth of the present year plans 
were approved by the board of directors 
for an extensive addition to the present 
building on the south and east. The 
southern wing is approximately thirty by 
forty feet and its principal. room is pro- 
vided with alcoves and gallery similar to 
the present main library room. The 
ground floor is an extension of the 
present periodical room. The addition to 
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the east provides, on the ground floor, a 

























boiler and unpacking room; on the ma-n 
library floor, a vestibule entrance, chil- 
dren’s room and directors’ room, and on 
the gallery floor a room for special col- 
lections and a staff room. In adopting 
these plans the board has had in mind 
the retention, so far as possible, of tlie 
old lines of the building without and the 
old atmosphere and distinctive character 
within, 

The officers of the institution have 
been as follows: Presidents, John Pit- 


man, 1836-1856; William S. Patten, 
1856-1870; William Gammell, 1870- 
1882; Alexander Farnum, 1882-1883; 


Augustus Woodbury, 1883-1888 ; Samuel 
L. Caldwell, 1888-1889; Samuel W. 
Peckham, 1889-1895; Joseph C. Ely, 
1895-1897; Royal C. Taft, 1897-1897; 
Alfred Stone, 1897-1908; Stephen H. 
Arnold, 1908-in office. Vice-Presidents: 
William G. Goddard, 1836-1845 ; George 
Baker, 1845-1846; William S. Patten, 
1846-1856; Alexis Caswell, 1856-1868; 
William Gammell, 1868-1870; Alexander 
Farnum, 1870-1882; Augustus Wood- 
bury, 1882-1883; Royal C. Taft, 1883- 
1897 ; Alfred Stone, 1897-1897; Stephen 
H. Arnold, 1897-1908; John C. Pegram, 
1909-1909; William L. Hodgman, 1910- 
in office. Treasurers: William R. 
Staples, 1836-1836 ; Stephen Tripp, 1836- 
1845; Thomas M. Burgess, 1845-1847; 
Stephen T. Olney, 1847-1850; Henry 
Anthony, 1850-1850; Henry T. Beck- 
with, 1850-1860; Amasa Paine; 1860- 
1863; Henry T. Cornett, 1863-1865; 
Stephen H. Arnold, 1865-1897 ; Charles 
R. Stark, 1897-1905; Charles T. Dor- 
rance, 1905-in office. Secretaries: 
Thomas White, 1836-1836; Samuel W. 
Peckham, 1836-1845; Samuel Austin, 
1845-1847; Isaac Proud, 1847-1849; Al- 
bert J. Jones, 1849-1854; John Gorham, 
1854-1856; Samuel W. Peckham, 1856- 
1857; James Tillinghast, 1857-1871; 
Charles P. Robinson, 1871-1877; Wil- 
liam M. Bailey, Jr., 1877-1893; Charles 
T. Dorrance, 1893-1893; Pardon S. 
Jastram, 1893-in office. Librarians: 
Samuel W. Peckham, 1836-1838 ; Stephen 
B. Weeden, 1838-1845; Thomas H. Wil- 
liams, 1845-1854; J. Dunham Hedge, 
1854-1879; Daniel Beckwith, 1879-1894, 
and Joseph L. Harrison, 1894-date. 
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Of those included in this list of officers 
two stand out conspicuously because of 
their long service and deep interest in the 
Atheneum. Judge Peckham was active- 
ly identified with the institution from its 
incorporation in 1836 until his death, in 
1895. He served as the first librarian, 
1836 to 1838, as secretary from 1836 to 
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up as follows:—Stephen H. Arnold, 
president; William L. Hodgman, vice- 
president; Charles T. Dorrance, treas- 
urer; Pardon S. Jastram, secretary. 
Directors: Arthur P. Sumner, Frederick 
S. Clark, Zechariah Chafee, Henry A. 
H. Jackson, N. Darrell Harvey, Edward 
DuVillard, Edward D. Pearce, William 
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1845, seven terms as director and as 
president from 1889 to 1895. Mr. Ar- 


nold has been in continuous service as an 
officer of the Athenzeum for nearly half a 
century. He was treasurer from 1865 to 
1897, vice-president from 1897 to 1908, 
and has held the office of president since 
1908. 

The present governing board is made 


C. Poland, Albert E. Ham, Howard L. 
Clark, Edward F. Ely, Harold P. Water- 
man, Otis Everett. Auditing Committee: 
Arthur Knight, Eugene W. Mason, 
Fletcher S. Mason. 

From the first the Athenzeum has been 
the recipient of many and valuable gifts 
of money, of books and of works of art. 
In 1849 Alexander Duncan, in accord- 
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ance with the wishes of Cyrus Butler, 
gave $6,000 to be added to the permanent 
endowment fund and $4,000 to pay off 
the old debt to the Franklin society and 
make necessary alterations in the base- 
ment. In 1865 Thomas Poynton Ives 
left a bequest of $10,000, which was sub- 
sequently added to the endowment fund. 
In 1867 twenty-one subscribers con- 
tributed $3,285 to the endowment fund 
and the following year eighty-nine share- 
holders gave $7,/22 for alterations in the 
building. In 1896 Mrs. Elizabeth A. 
Shepard gave the art room, shelved and 
fully furnished for use. At various 
times from 1896-1906, shareholders con- 
tributed $5,917, including $1,000 given 
for the special purpose of renovating the 
reading room, toward the general im- 
provements of the building and grounds. 

The Atheneum has received seven 
book funds, as follows: 

The Allen Brown Bequest of $500, be- 
queathed in 1861 as an unrestricted book 
fund. The Carrington Hoppin Fund of 
$3,000, bequeathed in 1879, and at Mr. 
Hoppin’s request limited in its use to the 
purchase of books relating to Italy and 
Italian art. The Thomas P. I. Goddard 
Fund of $8,912, given in 1889 and used 
in accordance with the expressed desire 
of the donor for the purchase of “‘stand- 
ard works of permanent value.” The 
Albert Jones Fund of $1,000, bequeathed 
in 1887, and limited by the terms of the 
will to the purchase of books “‘illustrat- 
ing the arts of design as applied to dec- 
orative or industrial art.” The William 
M. Bailey, Jr., Memorial Fund of $1,000, 
for the purchase of books, engravings 
and photographs relating to architecture. 
The Elizabeth A. Shepard Book Fund of 
$3,000, given in 1905 and 1906 by Mrs. 
T. P. Shepard as a general book fund. 
The Miller fund, bequeathed in 1909, by 
Mrs, Helen Woods Miller, widow of Dr. 
Horace G. Miller, the income to be ap- 
plied for the purchase of books. 

Among the more valuable works of art 
all of them gifts, may be mentioned: 
Copy of Stuart’s portrait of Washington, 
executed by an Italian artist from the 
original painted for the Marquis of 
Lansdowne; portrait of Cyrus Butler; 
portrait of James G. Percival, by Alex- 
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ander; marble bust of John Pitman, by 
George O. Annable; “The Hours,” by 
Edward G, Malbone, perhaps the most 
noted work of this celebrated miniature 
painter ; portrait of Washington Allston, 
by Chester Harding ; Cavalier of the time 
of Charles I., by Van Dyke; portrait of 
John Hampden, by Gaudy; portrait of 
Theophila Palmer, known as “A girl 
reading,’ by Sir Joshua Reynolds ;marble 
bust ot Shakespeare ; portrait of Zackary 
Taylor, by C. A. Foster; miniature of 
Nicholas Power, by Malbone; Malbone’s 
portrait sketch of himself; portrait of 
Mrs. Sarah Helen Whitman, by C. G. 
Thompson ; Wandering Jew, water color 
by Horace Vernet; portrait of Samuel 
W. Peckham, from his heirs, - 1897; 
bronze tablet in honor of the Carrington 
Hoppin bequest ; and a portrait of Joseph 
C. Ely, by Hugo Breul. 

Among other gifts may be mentioned 
a drinking fountain from Mrs, Anna 
Richmond and a bequest of $5,000 from 
Joseph J. Cooke for the purchase of 
books from his private library. It may 
be noted that a number of the paintings, 
including the Van Dyke and Reynolds, 
were given by Ethelbert R. Billings and 
the miniature of Nicholas Power by his 
daughter, Mrs. Sarah Helen Whitman. 

“The Hours” was painted by Malbone 
in 1801 during a seven months’ sojourn in 
London. It was given by the artist to his 
sister, Mrs. Harriet Whitehorne, wife of 
John G. Whitehorne, of Newport. Mrs. 
Whitehorne died in 1853 and her exe- 
cutor to carry out her wish that the pic- 
ture should remain in the artist’s native 
state, suggested that it be purchased for 
the Atheneum. Acting on the sugges- 
tion, Miss Elizabeth B. Patten, afterward 
Mrs. Arthur F. Dexter, then scarcely 
more than a girl, collected from 119 
friends of the institution most of the 
necessary money, and the miniature came 
into possession of the Athenzum on 
August 26, 1854. 

In connection with the portrait of Mrs. 
Whitman it may be noted that one of the 
Athenzum’s treasures is a volume of 
Colton’s American Review for 1847, the 
December number of which contains. the 
anonymous poem Ulalume with Poe’s own 
signature added. The story is that Mrs. 
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Whitman, who was then engaged to 
Edgar Allan Poe, asked him one day 
when they were in the Athenzum, if he 
had read the new poem and if he knew 
its author. He surprised her by owning 
himself to be the author and taking up 
the library copy of the magazine signed 
his name at the end of the poem. 
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from 293 to 1,000, the number of volumes 
in the library from 4,162 to 75,000 
volumes and the annual circulation from 
3,684 to 60,440. 

The Athenzum has issued four printed 
catalogues, as follows: Catalogue of the 
Atheneum library, Providence, 1837; 
First supplementary catalogue, Provi- 
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THE PAST, THE PRESENT, 


AND THE CominG Hour, By EpwArp MELBONE 


It may be stated broadly regarding the 
growth of the institution that during the 
seventy-five vears of its history from 
1836 to 1911 its endowment fund has in- 
creased from $5,000 to $51,669, receipts 
from annual and other rights from $1,465 
to $7,141, the number of shareholders 


dence, 1839; Catalogue of the library of 
The Providence Athenzum, Providence, 
1853, and First supplementary catalogue, 
Providence, 1861. Its card catalogue, a 
full author and _ subject dictionary 
catalogue, was begun in 1883. In 1895 
the Dewey decimal system of classifica- 
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tion was adopted and the entire re- 
organization of the cataloguing and shelf 
arrangement of the library begun. This 
work has now been practically completed. 

The constitution, by-laws and regula- 
tions have been changed from time to 
time as the interests of the Atheneum 
demanded. Perhaps the most comprehen- 
sive and far reaching revision of these 
instruments was that of 1895, made un- 
der the presidency of Mr. Joseph C. Ely, 
who brought to the task not only a re- 
markably keen and sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of the traditions of the Atheneum 
but an equally thorough knowledge of its 
needs. Mr. Ely desired to present to the 
corporation and board a revised code 
which would bring the institution more 
in line with the spirit and methods of 
modern library work, increase its power 
of service and enlarge its general 
efficiency. With these objects in view he 
framed what was practically, as far as 
the operation of the library was con- 
cerned, a new constitution, by-laws and 
regulations. The constitution and by- 
laws were adopted by the corporation in 
September, 1895, and the regulations by 
the board in October of the same year. 
The salient feature of the revised consti- 
tution was a new article defining for the 
first time the character of the institution, 
as follows: 

“The purpose and aim of The Provi- 
dence Athenzum shall be to furnish a 
home library, larger, better arranged, 
more useful and more attractive than that 
within the means of any individual share- 
holder; and the scope of its growth, the 
acquisition of books of general literature 
and other works, publications and 
periodicals in literature or art which con- 
duce to general culture, to the exclusion 
of any publications of a purely technical 
or professional character, which latter 
shall only be purchased from funds es- 
pecially given for such purpose.” 

Mr. Ely’s judgment has been found 
sound, During the sixteen years which 
have elapsed since the adoption of the 
policy he outlined and earnestly ad- 
vocated the endowment fund has in- 
creased twenty-three per cent.,the income 
from annual rights and other rights 
seventy-seven per cent., the number of 
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shareholders thirty-six per cent., the 
number of volumes in the library thirty- 
nine per cent., and the annual circulation 
forty-six per cent. 

But in no way has the growth and 
strength of the Atheneum been more 
strikingly shown than during the presi- 
dency of Mr. Arnold, when in 1909, the 
constitutional limit of 1,000 members, 
fixed the previous year, was reached, rea- 
lizing a hope voiced in nearly every an- 
nual report since the incorporation of the 
institution in 1836, and again, at the 
meeting of the corporation in 1909, when 
the annual tax, established in 1836 at five 
dollars, was raised to seven dollars and a 
half, the shares from fifteen to twenty- 
five dollars and non-assessable shares 
from $125 to $150. After three-quarters 
of a century of the old order the test was 
severe, but that the judgment of the 
board in advocating the increase and of 
the corporation in voting it was sound 
and voiced the sentiment of the consti- 
tuency was demonstrated by the result 
for not only was there no adverse 
criticism, but, on the contrary, many ex- 
pressions of approval. 

On February 28, 1911, the Athenzum 
celebrated very simply and quietly, in its 
own reading-room, the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of its incorporation. Addresses 
were made by its president, Mr. Arnold, 
Hon. William B, Weeden and Dr. Wil- 
liam H. P. Faunce. The tradition, the 
atmosphere and that intangible some- 
thing which may be called the spirif of 
the old institution were so charmingly 
and feelingly brought out by Dr. Faunce 
that his summing up of what is after all 
the real essence of the Atheneum may 
fittingly be quoted in conclusion : 

“T find it quite impossible to speak of 
the Athenzum in an impersonal way, and 
so I hope you will forgive me if I fail to 
do it. When Disraeli was asked how it 
was that he got along so well with Queen 
Victoria while Gladstone was always in 
difficulty, he answered: “The matter is 
very simple. I always treat the Queen as 
a woman, while Gladstone always seems 
to approach her as a public institution.’ 
Now, the Athenzum is vastly more than 
a public institution. To those of us who 
know it, and have known it for a ger.era- 
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tion, it is an influence intellectual, 
spiritual, almost personal. Through the 
kindness of a classmate, I was introduced 
to this building, so stern without, so 
warm and friendly within. I can truly 
say that this is the only library in all the 
world that I ever loved. The long golden 
afternoons that I spent in these alcoves 
are among the happiest recollections of 
my life. The repose, the seclusion, the 
still and quiet air of delightful studies, 
the fading light as the sun was sinking 
down over the city, the hushed footsteps, 
the touch of vanished hands in every 
alcove—all this produced an impression 
well-nigh religious. 

“T am sure there are many here to-day, 
whose recollections of this spot are of the 
same rich and grateful character as my 
own. ‘Yes,’ people may say, ‘that is just 
the trouble. It is all recollection, all a 
mere reminiscence of what was, and can- 
not be again Troja fuit. The subscription 
library has had its day and played its 
part. Peace to its ashes! But something 
more democratic. better fitted for the 
present service of the commonwealth we 
may now expect and demand.’ How 
familiar the sound! We have heard the 
same thing said about the Christian 
Church, that it is somewhat musty in the 
present day, and other organizations 
must succeed it. Many times in the last 
few years we have heard the same thing 
said of the college, that the technical 
school now has the field, that the utili- 
tarian studies are sweeping everything 
before them ; that there is no longer place 
for history, philosophy, art and literature. 
Well, if we want no place we shall have 
no place; in the intellectual world want- 
ing is the first step in having. It is the 
will to believe, the will to create, and the 
will to preserve, that count for the most 
in the realm of the spirit. Surely a 
heritage of a century and a half—for that 
is what the Athenzum really may claim— 
a heritage of a century and a half is not 
lightly to be flung away. Not everything 
old is thereby proved to be bad, even in 
America. The fact that there are in- 
visible roots running down deep into the 
life of this state, roots such as no brand- 
new institution could possibly possess, 
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should make us who are here to-day prize 
very highly this venerable institution, 
redolent of the life of our state, and we 
should preserve and maintain it as we 
preserve and maintain our ancient 
liberties. This is a part of our soul- 
liberty, the expression of the early genius 
of Rhode Island. 

“The cultural side of life has found a 
strong bulwark in. the existence and 
growth of this institution; and while the 
specialist in certain fields of knowledge 
must always come by preference to the 
University Library, and while our chil- 
dren and young people for certain lines of 
reading may go naturally to the great 
Public Library, in whose beneficent suc- 
cess we rejoice, yet there will always be a 
large number of families in Providence 
who need just what this institution has 
to offer. 

I am convinced that, amid the great 
utilitarian movements of our age, more 
and more we need buildings and insti- 
tutions that stand for the things of the 
spirit. We need structures that stand 
for memory and hope and imagination, 
that offer to the reader a little solitude, 
which shall be to his spirit what space is 
to the tree, enabling it to strike in its roots 
and put forth its fruit. 

“Let us believe in our historic enter- 
prise and so create a future for it. Let 
us never falter for an instant, or admit 
to any man that here is simply a remnant 
of the past, fading slowly out in the light 
of the new democracy. It is the new 
democracy that most needs the old herit- 
age of reverence and faith and poise of 
spirit. It is democracy that must be 
saved from crudity and obscurantism and 
made familiar with our intellectual herit- 
age. Changes must come to all things 
human, to home and school and church 
and city. Even this granite front must 
crumble. But ideas and ideals survive 
and are transmitted from age to age. 
Instead of dwindling they shine with in- 
creasing light and power. That we ap- 
preciate some of these ideals and would 
convey them to remote generations— 
that is the meaning of the simple but 
heart-felt exercises of this winter after- 
noon.” 
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(Continued from page 171.) 


The president stepped into the breach and 
vetoed the measure. The business in- 
terests of the country breathed easier 
and the wheels of business resumed the 
regularity of their rhythm. The partisan 
press howled. The democratic and in- 
surgent declaimers “got busy; but the 
mass of the people have made pretty 
shrewd guess that those vetoes were 
about the best things that have happened. 

The wool tariff is in need of revision. 
The ablest men in touch with the facts 
are practically unanimous in that belief. 
That revision will, in the main, be down- 
ward. A board is at work studying the 
facts, and attempting to collate them and 
prepare them for the use of Congress in 
making this revision. There are those 
who believe that this care is simply a 
subterfuge. They feel, or profess to feel, 
that it is a proof of secret relations be- 
tween the government (or the Repub- 
lican party) and this 50,000 headed trust. 

I do not know what your “line” may 
be, Mr. Reader, but I dare say that you 
are not quite ready to admit that any 
outsider knows more about it than you 
do. You do not believe that your Con- 
gressman, or any Congressman, has a 
right to frame legislation affecting its 
vital interests without careful and pro- 
longed study and consultation with those 
who know. It is my business to know 
something of paper and printing and 
their costs, the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of magazines, the market for 
literary products and a number of other 
things—quite a number—that enter into 
the publication of a periodical. I do not 
admit that “a Senator from Alabama” or 
“the gentleman from Oklahoma,” knows 
more about these things than I do. And 
I am willing to give the other man the 
benefit of a faith in his own knowledge 


of his own business, When I pick up a 
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copy of the actual text of the much 
mooted “Schedule K,” I see that I am at 
once in deep water. I perceive that to 
have any adequate understanding of 
these technical definitions and fine 
differentiations, each one vital to some 
branch of the business, to some group of 
industries out of which some thousands 
of my fellow citizens earn their liveli- 
hood, would require not days, not 
months, but years of investigation and 
study. About the only thing that I can 
positively tell about it, after reading it, 
is that it is perfectly obvious that the 
most of the arguments to which I have 
listened, or which I have read, are the 
merest twaddle, the empty effrontery of 
pretenders who pose as knowing what it 
is perfectly obvious that they cannot 
know. 

The best cure for you, if you believe 
that Congress ought to railroad a tariff 
reform measure through at a sitting, is 
to read the text of the bill and ask yaqur- 
self, how much you know about it, or 
how much any outsider can possibly 
know about it. 

If I undertook to discuss in this article 
the correct duty tax to be levied on 
Duiskoi, native South American, Cor- 
dova. Valparaiso, native Smyrna, Leices- 
ter, Cottswold, Lincolnshire, down comb- 
ing wools or any one of a hundred others, 
I might, if you are not very sharp, im- 
pose on you, and give you a vast admira- 
tion for my learning, but in reality, and in 
the eyes of all who actually know, I 
would become a spectacle of ignhor- 
ance and folly. Certain Congressional 
speeches with which the mails abound 
give to most of us much of the same im- 
pression. This much I know, and any- 
one of average intelligence knows the 
same, that a single horizontal reduction 
of this complicated tariff, or anything 
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resembling it, is a piece of brutal stupidity 
—brutal, because indifferent to so many 
vital interests, and stupid because it 
ignores the most patent differences. 

What then, shall we do? Leave each 
industry to name its own tariff? Some- 
thing very like that was the old way. 
Allow Congress to play politics with it? 
That also, has been known to have hap- 
pened. But what shall we do? I think 
that the part of wisdom is to commission 
an impartial board to investigate the sub- 
ject and to so report the facts that we 
can act with intelligence. This is the 
new method, and it should receive the 
hearty support of all fair-minded people. 

In view of the enormous complication 
of the subject, and the vast interests at 
stake, the Amendment to the tariff on 
Wool was a piece of hap-hazard legisla- 
tion that was rightly vetoed in the in- 
terests of all. 

THE COTTON SCHEDULE 

If the bill passed by Congress for the 
revision of the Wool schedule offered 
little encouragement to the friends of 
sincere and enlightened legislation, the 
attempted revision of the cotton schedule, 
and the methods by which it was framed 
and passed, are a source for national 
humiliation. If in addition to his manly 
veto of the measure, the President had 
called for a day of fasting and prayer, it 
would have been an appropriate exercise 
of executive authority. 

We are reminded, or informed, by one 
defender of the measure that there was 
no “log-rolling,’ in its course through 
congress, log-rolling, he naively adds by 
way of explanation is the name of a 
particular type of political abomination 
that is different from the type that pro- 
duced this extraordinary result of legisla- 
tive clumsiness. 

One of the originators of the measure 
summarizes its provisions in the shape in 
which it finally stepped up to get the 
presidential veto, “The bill,” he says, 
“which went through the House and 
passed the Senate making a reduction on 
cotton manufactures from 48 per cent 
ad valorem, to 27 per cent ad valorem, 
has been broadened by the senate by an 
amendment reducing the duty on cotton 
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manufacturing machinery from 45 per 
cent to 30 per cent; by an amendment 
reducing the rates on chemicals from 26 
per cent to 19 per cent, by an amendment 
reducing the duties on iron and steel 
from 32 per cent to 21% per cent. and 
by an amendment putting coal from 
Canada reciprocally on the free list.” 

In explaining the method by which the 
figures were reached for the tax on 
chemicals, the same authoritative source 
declares that, “As a matter of fact, the 
amendment was prepared by Mr. McCoy, 
a special expert in the Treasury Depart- 
ment.” We may be permitted to pause 
sufficiently to call attention to the incon- 
sistency of those who employ a clerical 
“expert” from the Treasury Department 
to draft a measure for them under or- 
ders, and declaim against the “absurdity,” 
of the President’s Board, because, ‘“‘it 
does not trust the ability of Congress to 
do its own figuring.” But to continue 
with Mr. McCoy’s job: “Mr. McCoy 
in preparing the Senate amendment, 
simply took the official ad valorem 
equivalent rates of the imports of the 
fiscal year 1910 under the Payne-Aldrich 
act and reduced them by approximately 
25 per cent thereof, which in effect, was 
a horizontal reduction of those rates. 
This is the substance of the Overman 
Amendment covering the chemical sched- 
ule.” 

We are to understand, then, that the 
gentlemen entrusted with the preparation 
of this portion of the amendment, simply 
took an employe of the Treasury Depart- 
ment away from his work and instructed 
him to make up a list reducing the tax by, 
approximately, 25 per cent. He was not 
instructed to investigate the manufacture 
of chemicals in the United States, the 
conditions of the business and its needs. 
Nor is there even a pretence that the 
gentlemen undertook such an investiga-° 
tion themselves. Their sole endeavor 
was to get before the voters with some- 
thing that looked like a reduction in the 
tariff as quickly as possible. 

A few months ago the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce issued a carefully 
prepared statement of the possibilities of 
developing the chemical industries of the 
country. It was pointed out that the 
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bulk of our consumption was of imported 
goods. The enormous chemical plants of 
Germany were described, and it was 
hoped that Boston might undertake to 
develop something not wholly incom- 
parable to these great German factories. 
Was that a reasonable hope? Did it have 
in mind the good of the community or 
was the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
planning to exploit and rob the “people?” 
Without the slightest consultation with 
these or any other interested parties, this 
most statesman like clause in the Cotton 
Amendment sought to “save” the people 
25 per cent of the tax and hand the busi- 
ness over to Germany! It is not impos- 
sible, however, that a goodly percentage 
of the dear people thus solicitously bene- 
fited, might prefer to pay 11 or even 12 
cents a pound for some chemical of which 
each of us individually uses about one 
ounce in three years, and see the develop- 
ment of a great industry added to our 
national wealth, rather than pay one cent 
a pound less and give the manufacture 
over to the hands of foreigners. 

In other words, the mere word “reduc- 
tion,” may not have-so magical a sound 
in the ears of the people as it is sup- 
posed to have. But we are discussing 
cotton. The Cotton Amendment should 
have been prefaced by a definition of 
cotton as, anything upon which democrats 
and insurgent republicans can agree so 
as to get a bill of some kind passed. 

And that is, in substance, the definition 
of cotton which we are to derive from 
Mr. LaFollette’s speech on the “Cotton 
Bill.” 

Mr. LaFollette, in a very touching, al- 
most heart-breaking manner thus de- 
scribes the economic conditions of our 
industries : 

“The Democrat’s contending for a re- 
duction of the tariff to a revenue basis, 
are in control of the house of represen- 
tatives; they are not in control of the 
Senate; they are a minority here; and 
they cannot hope to enforce upon this 
body a bill based upon a tariff for revenue 
principle. They have had an opportunity 
to demonstrate in the House of Represen- 
tatives the line to which they would re- 
duce the tariff if they controlled both 
branches of Congress. They have sent to 
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the United States Senate a bill revising 
the cotton schedule. It comes here to a 
body in which there is a diversity oi 
views. The Democrats are in the minor- 
ity ; the Republicans are in the majority ; 
but upon the tariff question the Repub- 
licans are divided. A majority of the 
Republicans in the United States Senate 
would not (and I think I do not mis 
represent their position) make any re- 
duction in the duties that are fixed by the 
Payne-Aldrich law. There are a few 
Republicans here—12 or 13, who believe 
that the increased duties made in the 
tariff revision of 1907 were a violation 
of the Republican platform pledge. 

It is to be determined here within the 
next hour or two whether the Democrats 
and the progressive Republicans, can 
agree upon some measure, etc.” 

Now no doubt all of that is very im- 
portant to Messrs. LaFollette and other 
insurgent Republicans who must justify 
their existence by getting something done 
that, at least superficially, looks like a 
reduction of the tariff. But just what 
does it teach us about the cotton indus- 
tries of the United States? 

The cotton manufacturers of the 
United States contributed to the national 
wealth in the year 1909, $616,297,000.00 
worth of manufactured goods. They 
paid wages amounting to $129,768,088.00. 
That represents the bread and butter of 
a great many people. How is this in- 
dustry to be affected by a wholesale re- 
duction of tariff? What would be the 
scale of living among the mill operatives 
ot our cotton manufacturing towns after 
its enactment? Cotton goods of some 
kinds are made in India where the laborer 
receives a few pennies a day as wages, 
and where he has a mud hut of one room, 
a rag around his waist for clothing and a 
handful of grain for rations. In the 
words of an immortal poet: 

“There is a benighted hindu, 

Who does the best that he kin du, 

He’s devout at his prayers, 

Never grumbles or swears, 

And for clothes, makes his own shiny 
skin du.” 

I do not suppose that anyone of the 
rankest free-trade proclivities can wish to 
put our workmen in direct competition 
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with the semi-naked hordes of Asia. 
But where shall we draw the line? Does 
he like the way in which the wage earn- 
ers live in the cotton manutacturing 
centres of England? No man can go into 
one of those cities without instantly pre- 
ceiving that the people are poor, very 
poor. Where does this new bill land us? 
What is to be the standard of living for 
our own wage earners? Have the framers 
of this measure soberly inquired into 
these things? If they have and know 
anything at all about it, they have kept 
their knowledge up their sleeves, for 
reasons of their own. But the people of 
the United States want to know, and 
they want to know not afterwards, but 
before they launch out on the experiment. 
They are back of President Taft in his 
common sense and unassailable position. 
First give us the facts, then let us hear 
the Cotton Bill or any others that the 
facts call for. 

In China there is a famine under way 
most of the time, and a few hundreds of 
thousands starve. India indulges in 
periodical famines. One would imagine 
that our own great and prosperous land 
was in some such condition of sharp dis- 
tress, and that the need of getting some 
kind of cloth cheap was so immediately 
urgent that to wait a few weeks to learn 
the facts, was a crime. Trading jack- 
knives “sights unseen” may be good sport 
for school boys; but trading labor condi- 
tions with straightened Europe and starv- 
ing Asia “sights unseen,” is rather be- 
yond the limits of the game. 


MAKING A MORAL ISSUE OF THE 
TARIFF QUESTION 


It is easy to moralize about but difficult 
to make a moral issue of a question con- 
cerning which the world has for ages 
kept easy conscience. All the volumes, for 
example, that have been written denounc- 
ing the futility, the horror, the folly of 
war, have scarcely made a skin deep im- 
pression, as yet, in the public mind, The 
literature and art of the ages have glori- 
fied the martial hero, and the beat of the 
drum and the tramp of measured steps 
can arouse more enthusiasm in a minute 
than all of the peace orators in the world. 
But war is wrong, none the less, and the 
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peace orators have the right of it, and by 
and by, in a better world than you and I 
are making out of this 20th century 
world, they will triumphantly carry the 
day over the bloody sword that shall be 
forever sheathed. 

Something very similar in kind at least, 
is true of tariff legislation, and it is not 
without significance that the same Presi- 
dent who is urging the right method of 
tariff legislation as a moral issue, should 
also be so earnest in his endeavors to 
promote the peace of the world. 

For one reason or another men have 
always held an easy conscience about 
tarift laws. The reasons for this go back 
into the stories of the walled cities of 
medizval Kurope, and is too remote for 
our present interest. But whatever may 
be the cause, the resulting fact is obvious 
to every close observer. If you should 
spend as much time as | have, along the 
border between Canada and the United 
States, you will be amazed at the easy 
feeling that is current in regard to smug- 
gling. Churchmen, lay and cleric, stately 
matrons of the proudest families, young 
men of usually sound principles, maidens 
with the most tender of consciences, take 
a turn at eluding the custom tax—a par- 
cel of matches to replace the vile sulphur 
match so common in Canada, an overcoat 
flung over one’s arm, an engagement ring, 
trinkets, necessities, trifles of all kinds, 
when intended for personal use are al- 
most by common consent, fair game. | 
am talking about the very best people. 

And in the enactment of tariff laws, it 
has always been considered right and fair 
for everyone to try for everything in 
sight. The tariff appears to be regarded 
as a gratuity or bounty that comes out of 
no one’s pocket in particular and, as 
everyone may lift his roofs and open his 
catch basins to get what he can of the 
rain from heaven, so each should gladly 
seek all the benefit possible from this 
smiling gratuity. In like manner the 
politicians have looked upon tariff legis- 
lation as their special game, and as one 
that it is always fair to play to the limit. 
Now we are being asked to take up the 
very method of tariff legislation as a 
grave moral issue. I have no doubt but 
that there are many who look upon Presi- 
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dent Taft’s seriousness in this respect 
with the same amusement with which 
they watch the over-serious youths 
studying their Baedeker guides in travel- 
ing. Really, it seems a little green! The 
man is new to politics apparently— 
doesn’t seem to understand that the thing 
to do with tariff legislation is to play 
smart politics when the Payne-Aldrich 
bill was passed, although the opportunity 
was obvious, He failed to play smart 
politics when the opportunity was again 
put up to him by the tariff legislation of 
the extra session of congress. And now 
he insists that the whole question should 
be taken out of politics altogether, that 
it is a profound economic question and 
legislation should be based upon scientific 
investigation of facts. Congress has 
given a kind of grudging consent in the 
way of supplying him with a kind of 
emasculated board in place of the 
thorough-going one that he wanted, and 
now wishes to make of the whole en- 
deavor a by-word and cavil. 

I think that most of us believe that 
President Taft is absolutely honest in 
his conviction that tariff legislation 
should be placed on a non-partisan, non- 
political, scientific basis. It may take us 
some time to wake up to the fact that this 
moral side of the question is in reality 
the biggest issue of all. But we are going 
to wake up to it, and the sooner the bet- 
ter. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that there are signs of a revival of 
the good old word “demagogue,” a word 
that has done notable-service to humanity 
ever since its invention some three thou- 
sand years ago. It is natural for us all 
to desire to be up-to-date, and it be- 
hooves us accordingly to refresh our 
memories as to the real meaning of this 
interesting classification. And it will pay 
us to look a great deal further than the 
dictionary for a definition so that we may 
know who are the demagogues, if there 
are any among us, and who are our 
statesmen, if we are so fortunate as to 
possess such. 

I think that all students of history will 
agree that the great differences between 
the few and the many is that the many 
always mean right but do not see clearly 
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what :is right, while the few see 
clearly, but have no intention of act- 
ing in accordance with their knowledge. 
Therefore the many are very apt to 
do wrong rightly. Practically every- 
one admits that protection is_ right 
for America, at any rate for the United 
States of America. The few, who are 
in possession of the facts, know that 
protection is right, and they know what 
kind of protection is right. They fight 
hard for it, but they want the right 
wrongly. They want to twist it to their 
own exclusive interest, and divert all its 
benefits to their own pockets. The many 
do not and cannot know the facts. They 
mean right, If protection is right they 
want it, but they want it rightly. They 
are quick to perceive when the few are 
working selfishly for their own interests 
AND FIERCE AND RESENTFUL IN 
THEIR OPPOSITION. They are ready 
to kill the protection that the few are 
trying to use for their own exclusive 
benefits. In order to stop this they are 
ready to injure the country by wiping 
out protection. In other words, through 
a lack of knowledge, they do wrong in a 
right spirit. 

Now what we all want is the right 
done rightly. That is to say, we want 
protection, but we want it to be just and 
fair to all. The stateman is the man who 
tries to give us that. The demagogue is 
the man who perceives our mental con- 
fusion and by appeals to prejudices and 
class feeling tries to arouse the mob 
spirit, sweep away the whole institution 
and all in the thought that he will him- 
self be able to ride the wave and be 
landed in power. 

Who are those who are working to 
give us a sound and just protective tariff 
to-day and who are they that are trying 
to inflame us into destructive action? If 
we can answer that, we can easily tell 
who are our demagogues and who are 
our statesmen. I do not wish to make 
personal applications of my definition, 
but here in Massachusetts such applica- 
tions if they were made, would look very 
bad for Mr. Foss, and in the United 
States Senate, they would look very bad 
for Messrs. LaFollette and Cummings. 
On the other hand, the firm, quiet, 
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brave man who sits in the presidential 
chair and says, “We are pledged to tariff 
revision downwards, but we must carry 
out that revision in a careful, deliberate 
and scientific manner, looms pretty large 
and looks very much the statesman. 


PROTECTION HAS ALWAYS 
BEEN A NECESSITY. 

There are political orators throughout 
the United States, and political writers as 
well, who seek to give the people the im- 
pression that protection is a modern fal- 
lacy which needs only to be exposed to 
be destroyed as a principle of govern- 
ment. The fact is protection began be- 
fore modern civilization was dreamt of, 
before. Rome or Greece or Assyria or 
Egypt had become an organized nation; 
before cities were built or communities 
assembled, béfore the pen of history had 
been shaped, an event recorded or a tradi- 
tion sung. Protection began with the ad- 
vent of man upon the earth, and must be 
a necessity as long as the rights of man 
shall require a safeguard. Pre-historic 
man protected his rude habitation and its 
immediate surroundings against invasion 
by his fellowmen on precisely the same 
principle as that by which the United 
States seeks to protect the rights and 
homes of its people by and through its 
tariff laws. Wars innumerable have been 
waged for the sole purpose (though 
usually under some other pretext) of 
expanding trade. Conquerors have al- 
most invariably exacted from the con- 
quered concessions of territorial and com- 
mercial rights or privileges. Until some 
fifty years ago, no nation had ever opened 
her gates to the traders of other nations 
without first dictating terms and condi- 
tions that would protect her own people 
against the possibility of unequal or un- 
fair competition. 


ENGLAND’S EXPERIENCE WITH 
FREE TRADE. 

It was then that England was led into 
free trade through the artful sophistry 
of Richard Cobden, who, though a poli- 
tical economist of great ability, set at 
naught the history of nations, the natural 
laws of commerce and the international 
customs of the centuries, and advocated 
the vagary of free trade as a rational 


policy for her to adopt. He persuaded 
her statesmen to believe that, having be- 
come the greatest manufacturing country 
in the world, her outlet through her 
colonies must forever increase year after 
year, providing her a market greater than 
any competing nation could ever hope 
for, and that she could safely and wisely 
open her own ports to the free entry of 
wares from abroad and treat the com- 
mercial pretensions of other nations with 
contemptuous defiance. Cobden boldly 
predicted that within five years from the 
inauguration of that policy by England 
it would be adopted by every other 
civilized nation on the globe. But his 
theories and his prophecy failed. Though 
too blind to see or too proud and perverse 
to acknowledge her blunder and return 
to the safe and sound basis upon which 
her wonderful prosperity had been built, 
she nevertheless found the great and 
growing market of the United States 
closed against her by our protective tariff 
laws and hundreds of manufacturing in- 
dustries springing into life and activity 
here where she had so long been in prac- 
tical commercial dominancy, She saw 
the new nation of Germany, full of youth 
and spirit and power, born of the Franco- 
Prussian war, take the place, unified and 
guided by master statesmen and diplo- 
mats, of dissensions and warring states 
and baronies, start on its career with 
strong protective tariff laws, build fac- 
tories, make and sell at home and abroad 
with amazing rapidity the very wares and 
carry the very commerce to the very ports 
and markets which she had _ securely 
counted as her own and on which her 
prosperity was depending. She saw 
France and Austria and other protected 
nations appropriate trade which she had 
built up and found altogether that some- 
thing was radically wrong with her own 
plans and policies. Then she opened her 
eyes a bit. But instead of admitting out- 
right that she had made a stupendous 
mistake, she sought to save herself from 
the natural consequences of her folly not 
by a protective tariff, but by voting 
bounties and subsidies and crying in- 
come taxes with which to pay them. She 
subsidizes the mail service between Liver- 
pool and New York alone to the extent of 
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$2,200,000 a year, and between other 
ports of the world correspondingly, but 
19 per cent of her steam tonnage is idle 
notwithstanding the subsidies. Now her 
eyes are getting fully open. She sees that 
while the people of the United States 
are taxed by our protective laws an 
average of about $2.50 per capita and 
are fully protected and prosperous and 
thriving with a rapid increase of trade, 
she is making her own people pay 
through her income tax. subsidies and 
bounties something like $2.65 per capita, 
is losing her markets, is unable to keep 
her workmen employed or to pay them 
living wages and is in danger of falling, 
if she has not already begun to fall, into 
certain commercial and manufacturing 
decadency. Many of her statesmen and 
thousands of people are wide awake to 
the peril. She had had enough of free 
trade, and more than enough. Protective 
tariff leagues have been formed in all her 
cities and towns. Literature in vast edi- 
tions is being printed and put into the 
hands of all who can read. and lectures 
and public speeches are being addressed 
to all who can hear, to educate the peovle 
and save the nation, and they are having 
the effort desired. The idleness and 
poverty and despair of the laboring class 
is pitiful. This, too, is having its effect. 
Public sentiment is undergoing a radical 
transformation and protection laws are 
sure to come never again to be repealed, 
annulled or disregarded while the nation 
has its senses. 

_ Such is the lesson of free trade in 
England, learned by her through the loss 
of her supremacy and standing as an 
object lesson to warn the rest of the 
world against the dangers that must in- 
evitablv follow an abandonment of in- 
dustrial protection. 


Protection and prosperity, like free 
trade and povertv. go hand-in-hand. 

Protection begets. develops and in- 
sures prosperity. Prosperity buvs and 
sells. sells and buys, keeps men and 
women employed. creates wealth, snends 
and distributes it. keeps it circulating 
from one fo another and promotes in- 
telligence, education, religion, business 
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opportunities, health and contentment. 
Poverty is certain to result from en- 
forced idleness and is dangerous to home, 


community, state and nation. It leads to 
discontent, socialism, anarchy, crime. 
Idle factories make idle men. Free 


Trade would close many a factory in the 
United States and throw its employees 
into hopeless idleness. 

A factory forced into idleness is like 
a tombstone over the grave of former 
prosperity. Its sombre shadows cast a 
gloom, sad and despairing, over all its 
surroundings. A vote against protection 
is a vote to close the factory doors and 
drive its employees into idleness and their 
families into hunger and wretchedness. 

Every ballot cast against the candidate 
who favors adequate protection to Ameri- 
can industries is a vote against prosperity, 
whether that ballot be cast at a state or a 
national election. The state is a vital 
part of the nation. Its voice must be for 
or against the national welfare as safe- 
guarded by our protective taric. 

Protection is at once our national 
policv, our national principle and a na- 
tional necessity. It should be a party 
question in the largest sense. Political 
parties exist to promote great national 
politics. But it is not a mere party ques- 
tion. It should have the hearty and 
steadfast support of everv good citizen. 
Our prosperity as a nation and as a 
peonle depends on it. 

The employe’s capital is his skill and 
ability to make his services profitable to 
his emplover; the greater his skill the 
greater his canital—if he is employed. 
But when the factory is closed. his skill 
avails him nothing and he is as poor as 
the unskilled. Protection keeps mills and 
factories and emnloyees busy. gives ac- 
tivity to trade and prosperity to all. 

Adequate protection, eaual to all re- 
auirements—protection that is neither 
too high ror too low. but full and suffi- 
cient—is the kind and degree which can 
and should have the voice and vote of 
every man who loves his countrv and 
desires its highest and most lasting 
nrosneritv. President Taft and the great 
Renublican nartv stand for adequate 
protection, no mcre, no less. 
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estimated by the Boston News Bureau 
that there were 2,500,000 idle men in the 
United States. If this estimate is still 
approximately correct the loss of labor 
and capital to the business of the country 
is $5,000,000 a day! Fear of free trade, 
fear that the foes of protection may come 
into control of our government, is the 
sole cause of the depression which is now 
upon us. It is a time for men to think 
before they vote, for every vote will be 
counted for or against our national 
prosperity. 

Free trade, or “tariff for revenue only,” 
would not build a factory or employ an 
additional workman. But it would close 
many a factory, throw thousands of 
workmen out of employment, and bring 
ruin to business and despair into many 
a happy home. | 

Protection means employment, wages, 
money, business. Free trade means idle- 
ness, no wages, no money and worse. The 
man without money to-day must live on 
his earnings of to-morrow or on some- 
body else’s money or be a public charge 
or starve. 

Sugar has lately been selling at seven 
cents a pound because of a “scarcity.” 
The sugar trust needs further and im- 
mediate attention from the government. 
But what difference does the price of 
sugar, or even of bread, make to the idle 
man who has no money or credit with 
which to buy? Bread would be cheaper 
at 25 cents a loaf to the man with the 
money than at 5 cents a loaf and no 
money. Protection means to the work- 
man employment, money, bread. 

Protection runs the factories and the 
factories make the market for the prod- 
ucts of the farm. The factory worker 
is a good buyer when he has the money. 
Free trade, called a “tariff for revenue 
only,” would close the factory and 
transfer its trade to some foreign manu- 
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facturer. The American workman could 
not find employment in an idle factory, 
nor buy the farmer’s product without 
money. Why should a farmer vote against 
protection ? 

Protection has been worth millions to 
the South. It has built her cotton mills 
and protected their output against for- 
eign competition. It has developed her 
iron and other industries, given employ- 
ment to her people, made them a market 
for their cotton right here at home far 
greater than they have in England, and 
brought them prosperity and wealth such 
as they never knew before. Free trade 
would be ruinous to the South, for all her 
industries are more or less dependent for 
their prosperity on an adequate protective 
tariff. 

The United States desires more trade, 
not less; more steady and full-time em- 
ployment for her people, not less; an in- 
crease of business and manufactures 
and farm products, and not a decrease; 
an increase in our wealth and prosperity 
ner capita, and not a decrease. The ful- 
fillment of our desires can only come 
through adequate protection to our in- 
dustries and our homes. “A tariff for 
revenue only” would defeat our desires, 
blast our hopes and bring to us nothing 
better than certain disaster. 

Does protection pay? It certainly does. 
Take steel, for example: Free Trade 
England produces five times as much as 
she did tweuty-five years ago, protected 
Germany seventeen times as much and 
the protected United States more than 
twenty times as much. Should you. kind 
reader, if a citizen of the United States, 
vote to decrease our output and increase 
that of Britain? If so, why? 

Protection encourages our own Ameri- 
can industries and gives more employ- 
ment and better wages to our own 
people. 








‘THE VALUE OF THE LEAVES 


By RUTH 


HERE used to visit my garden a 
dear old man who loved and 
treasured a large garden of his 
own. After each inspection it 
was his habit as we neared the gate to 
repeat what had come to be a joke be- 
tween us. Thrusting his cane into my 
soil that I might see how rich, friable and 
light it was, he would say, “If you will 
allow an old man to suggest, there is one 
thing your garden needs,” then with a 
twinkle in his eye, “it needs a little fer- 
tilizer.” I always had to laugh to be 
polite, and he never failed to laugh too, 
as if he had delivered himself of a rare 
bon mot. His garden grew as best it 
could with very little preparation of the 
soil,—although I believe he did gather 
the leaves for a good example to his 
neighbors, but he knew what fertilization 
of the soil meant, and what it would 
bring in the way of results. 

Another friend walks through my gar- 
den with a sigh, says to me that “of 
course my garden grows, why shouldn’t 
it, look at the way it is fertilized,’ and 
then adds with another sigh that she can- 
not affords such extravagance, Yet she 
affords to pay twelve dollars a year to 
have her garbage removed, four dollars 
a year to have her leaves burned, all lawn 
cuttings and garden litter carried to a 
vacant place and dumped, while her gar- 
den starves! 

After much experience with the gar- 
dens of other people and that of my own, 
I am convinced that the wasting of good 
materials is a matter of ignorance only. 
Ask the majority of people why the 
leaves fall, and they will tell you almost 
without exception that they fall because 
they are dead and worthless. In reality 
they fall to restore to the soil some 
proportion of what the season’s vegeta- 
tion has taken from it, and so after they 
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decay, to form new combinations and 
appear again as flower, leaf or fruit. 

With the beginning of September 
every garden lover has planned his gar- 
den for the coming year, not only with a 
determination to have more flowers—we 
all do that—but with the determination 
to profit by the mistakes of this season 
and to find the reason and the remedy 
for the failures. But this desire and 
yearning for a fine garden profits nothing 
unless we understand plant conditions 
and real plant needs. It is necessary 
then for the would-be gardener to either 
study these things out for himself, or to 
put the garden in the hands of an ex- 
perienced professional. This latter course 
has many disadvantages: first of all 
when he has planted your grounds it may 
not be to your taste, in the same manner 
that a decorator might furnish an elabo- 
rate house from which you would want 
to flee; it would not be your garden, in 
the strictest sense, and if you own it, and 
want to claim it, you want it to reflect 
your personality and your taste. There 
is another reason why it is better for you 
to make your own mistakes, than to trust 
yourself in the hands of many so called 
gardeners. The men whose opinion and 
taste are really worth while are not avail- 
able, except in rare instances, to persons 
of moderate means. The average florist’s 
opinion is not to be trusted. He will fill 
your lawn with plants that have no back- 
ground, hang here and there, as it were, 
meaningless groups, and in general em- 
ploy that horror of the real flower lover 
—bedding out plants. He will do worse, 
he will if you take pains to assure him 
that you are relying upon his judgment, 
use the so-called nursery style of plant- 
ing, instead of planting in masses for 
effect. 

If we build a house we employ an 
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architect, but when a garden is to be built, 
we either do it ourselves with the san- 
guinity of ignorance, or hire a man to 
dig holes here and there and plant flori- 
cultural discords. 

If you take a walking journey around 
the gardens you know you will find them 
starved ones in the majority, and yet 
every gardener has at hand the means to 
make his garden blossom if he would. 
Let him, if he wants a real return for his 
labor, look well after the wastes of both 
house and garden, and he will soon dis- 
cover what wealth even a small house- 
holder has at his disposal. 

Early in the autumn I have brought 
into my garden a load of top soil and 
one of horse manure. I select a place 
where it can lie undisturbed, and I begin 
to gather my plant food for the next 
year. I begin with a layer of leaves, gar- 
den rakings or coarse litter, then spread 
lightly with earth, put on a layer of 
manure, cover this with another layer of 
leaves, litter, etc., and repeat until every 
leaf has been utilized. Into this pile I 
bury all the ashes from my wood fire, all 
garbage from the house week by week, 
and just before the ground freezes I 
have brought in a few wheelbarrows of 
sand, which I spread very thinly over the 
pile; I then turn the hose on it and give 
it a good drenching. About once a month 
in winter I have my man turn it all over 
with a fork, round it up, wet it down, 
and keep it well covered with earth. 
This is the compost heap, which grows 
with a rapidity that astonishes you, and 
you begin to wonder at your great ex- 
travagance in wasting all these products 
before. 

If you cannot for any reason get the 
earth or manure for your pile, do not let 
that prevent you from having a store- 
house of plant food preparing for 
another year. Dig a deep hole in your 
garden and start your leaf-mold in that. 
add the garbage from the house, garden 
litter, all weeds, and what sand you can 
get, remembering that it should not be 
in excess of five per cent of the whole 
mixture, keep the pile well covered with 
earth. wet down, and turned over, and you 
will have for your plants ‘what money 
cannot buy for them. Any animal mat- 
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ter if well covered with earth can be 
added to advantage. Animal matter 
evolves ammonical gas, which not only 
adds a deeper green to all foliage, but 
gives health and vigor to the surround- 
ing vegetation. 

Do not be afraid of any disagreeable 
sights about, or odors from your com- 
post pile, for Nature’s wonderful chem- 
ical laboratory soon incorporates every- 
thing into a homogeneous mass from 
which there arises neither odors nor un- 
pleasant appearances, but rather as the 
humus grows blacker and blacker, a 
great hope in the breast of the gardener 
for a new and more wonderful garden 
in the coming year. 

If one lives near a wood great loads of 
leaves can be gathered in a day. Oak 
leaves are the best; beech leaves I do 
not use at all as they take too long to 
decay, while birch leaves are of little 
value. Straw if well chopped is a valu- 
able addition to the compost requiring 
only a few months to decay, while sods 
are priceless. 

The Dutch gardeners who grow such 
wonderful bulbs do so in a soil made 
from Elm leaves and droppings from 
cows, mixed with a liberal supply of 
sand (about twelve per cent). No com- 
mercial fertilizer can provide you with 
a satisfactory and nourishing mulch for 
your bulb beds. Bulbs require a rich 
light loam with a high degree of porosity, 
and I have in mind a large bed where 
lime, potash and phosphorus had been 
liberally added, and where nothing could 
be induced to grow with anything like a 
degree of excellence. After a well dug- 
in supply of humus from a year old com- 
post pile it grew such tulips as every 
gardener dreams of. 

The application of humus to the gar- 
den soil serves three very important 
ends; it lightens the soil, it improves the 
structure, and places the plant food in an 
immediately available shape; of these IT 
consider the lightening of the soil the 
most important. 

Garden beds that are hard, and have 
a tendency to bake after the application 
of water, are of no use whatever except 
to build up hopes that never are to be 
realized. 
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“Toe Sprrir of New Lonpon 


An industrial Awakening 


By ALFRED LIGOURIE 


New London’s opportunities, 
Free locations. 


Free taxes. 


Deep water shipping facilities. 
Competing railways. 
Coastwise steamship lines. 
Transatlantic steamship docks. 


vantages and opportunities that 
for years have been visionary 
dreams are ‘to-day _ realities. 
Within one year one million two hundred 
thousand dollars have been given by its 
citizens for the location and endowment 
of The Woman’s College of Connecticut, 
and one million dollars have been appro- 
priated by the legislature of Connecticut 
to provide wharves and docks in New 
London for transatlantic steamships. 
Doubly fortunate is New London. The 
year 1911 will mark the dawn of a new 
era in the history of the old whaling 
town. Within the nine short months just 
past it has crowded more events that 
have served to bring the city into promi- 
nence than during the 265 years since its 
founding. Standing out in bold relief are 
these two above named achievements that 
have attracted state and national atten- 
tion and is bringing the city to the fore- 
front among the cities of New England. 
The question naturally arises, “To 
what is due this sudden awakening?” 
The answer is simple. The “SPIRIT OF 
NEW LONDON” —+the spirit that has 
made itself manifest in the time of neces- 
sity, the spirit that remained undaunted 
after it was burned and razed at the 
hands of the traitor, Arnold; the same 
spirit that caused her citizens to offer up 
their lives at Lincoln’s call, when a num- 
ber equalling the registered list of voters 


; VORTUNATE is New London, ad- 


went to the front. That spirit lay dor- 
mant for years and for a time it seemed 
as though the city by the Thames would 
be content with a maritime greatness of a 
dim past. For several years after the 
decline of the whaling business New 
London was practically at a standstill. 
The population decreased and the in- 
habitants invested their money outside 
the city to its detriment. Since that time 
except for occasional bursts of enterprise 
the city had not taken advantage of its 
unequalled advantages. 

Of the two greatest achievements of 
New London, the movement for the es- 
tablishing of the Woman’s College was 
the first of fulfillment, and to it the new 
birth of New London can truthfully be 
attributed, 

The careful student of local social con- 
ditions has long been aware that the civic 
pride of New London centered about her 
schools, and he might naturally conclude 
that an educational shock ought to bring 
about the desired awakening. Indeed, 
New London may well take pride in her 
interest in education for more than three 
per cent of her population is enrolled in 
the high schools, according to figures 
given the past month, the highest average 
that has come to the attention of author- 
ities on such matters in the city. And yet 
there seemed to be an air of satisfied 
contentment with what was being done 
even in education. For twenty years 
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efforts had been made to interest New 
Londoners to start here a college for 
women. The prediction was made to 
them that the State would not long suffer 
itself to be without an institution of the 
higher grade, but, though promises of 
assistance from outside sources were 
secured, New London men could not be 
induced to take the initiative. 

In the autumn of 1910 the city was 
startled into sudden wakefulness by the 
introduction of a new element,—the 
prospect of irremediable failure to secure 
that which, down deep in her subliminal 
self, she had all the time intended even- 
tually to have. When the Hartford Col- 
lege Club appointed a committee to in- 
vestigate, and later to secure an appro- 
priate site for a college for women, there 
were unmistakable signs of activity in 
New London. The first to realize the 
importance of obtaining the location of 
the college in New London were Percy 
C. Eggleston and Philip C. Dunford. 
These gentlemen entered into a cor- 
respondence that resulted in bringing the 
committee in charge to this city to look 





over the site and see its advantages and 
appointed a committee to ascertain the 
purchase price of a large tract of land 
for the proposed college. Skeptical of 
the outcome of the movement, and with 
an eye to the tax lists, the owners of the 
property set a price that would give the 
college about two hundred and seventy- 
five acres of land, including fifty acres 
offered as a gift by Mrs. Harriet U. 
Allyn, for a sum total of about fifty 
thousand dollars. 

Professor Colin S. Buell, the enthusiast 
for all these years, was appointed a com- 
mittee of one to ascertain the views of 
Morton F. Plant on the advisability of 
going ahead with the plans. Needless to 
say, Mr. Plant, always ready to assist in 
anything that promises to advance the 
prosperity of the many parts of the 
world in which he is interested, and who 
had said years before that he would help, 
advised that we have the college in New 
London if possible. Thereupon the com- 
mitteeman aforementioned waited upon 
the mayor, and asked him to call the 
council in special session to recommend 
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to the city an appropriation of $50,000 
for the purchase of a site for a college for 
women to be located in New London. 
The’ mayor agreed, and the council 
responded with an enthusiasm that was 
almost prophetic and the money was ap- 
propriated. A committee was appointed 
to secure the college. Negotiations were 
carried on with the committee of the 
Hartford College Club all through the 
autumn. The upshot of it all was that, 
with the promise of the New London 
committee to raise $100,000, in addition 
to the appropriation of the city, the Hart- 
ford committee made common cause with 
New London for the establishment of a 
college in the old harbor town. 
Almost no one believed it possible to 
raise any such amount by subscription in 
a city of less than twenty thousand 
people. A tax of $5.00 upon every soul 
in town was preposterous. But if the 


people can be interested in a project of 
this kind, one can easily figure out that a 
large sum can be raised in comparatively 
small subscriptions, and every person in 
the town had become interested in this 











college. 
A quick campaign, similar in outline to 
those in which the Y. M. C. A. has been 


so successful, was determined upon, 
though about every principle underlying 
their theory was violated during this 
campaign with impunity, The war-cry, 
“Get It March First,” was immediately 
raised, and before the ten day campaign 
began every one knew that $100,000 was 
to be raised before midnight of that date. 

Monday, February 20, was the day set 
for beginning the campaign. 

Sunday the matter was discussed in 
every church in town, and Monday the 
cash and subscriptions began to pour in. 
Many an old stocking was drawn from 
its hiding-place; many a sum hoarded 
for some luxury was consecrated to the 
good cause; many a dollar, or sometimes 
a much smaller sum, earned by the grimy 
hand of toil won as great commendation 
as the thousands of the wealthy. 
Pathetic instances were related by the 
team captains at the daily lunch hour of 
the self-sacrificing devotion of hard 
earned money by those who could ill 
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afford to spare it, “for the sake of the 
dear girls, God bless them,” who will at- 
tend the college. 

Day after day, in a regular, steady 
stream, these gifts continued. The “black 
day” which had been predicted never 
came, Sunday, the 26th, was a day of 
rest, for by that time the total amount 
was practically assured, and Tuesday, 
the 28th, at the noonday lunch the re- 


ports of the captains brought the total, 


over the $100,000 mark. 

A celebration was held on the evening 
of March Ist, at which the subscription 
of $25,000 by Mr. Plant was announced, 
and the grand total of $135,000 was 
reached. 

Let no one think that the magnificent 
financial result was the most important 


thing accomplished by this campaign. At 
the close of the campaign New London 
was a united city. Class, race, religious 


barriers had been broken down. Men, 
and women as well, had been taught that 
their neighbor of another class, race or 
church, was generally a good fellow, just 
as much interested in the welfare of the 
city as oneself, and ready to meet one- 
half way. New London is a different 
city to-day from what it was a year ago, 
and, whatever other influences may have 
been at work, the college campaign will 
be looked back upon in future years as 
the chief cause of the change. The 
college is planned to be the equal in 
standing of any female institution in this 
country. Persons widely known in the 
educational world are becoming actively 
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interested and it is certain that no project 
of this character has ever started so 
auspiciously. Besides the money raised 
to purchase the 250 or more acres, Mor- 
ton F, Plant, a philanthropist of highest 
ideals, has endowed the college with one 


million dollars, It is expected that the 
college will have an attendance of over 
1,000 in the next two years. 

The land selected is on one of the 
highest points in this vicinity and over- 
looks the River Thames on one side and 
Long Island Sound on the other. The 
beauty of the location is unsurpassed in 
New England. The newly aroused 
“Spirit of New London” deserves the 
credit. 

The second great achievement was the 
securing of $1,000,000 from the state for 


the development of the harbor. While 
considerable credit is due to several far- 
seeing citizens, there is no doubt but that 
the lion’s share of the glory rightfully 
belongs to Captain Thomas Hamilton 
and Senator-Mayor Bryan F. Mahan. It 
was to Captain Hamilton’s life-long be- 
lief in the harbor of New London and his 
indefatigable energy in bringing others 
to believe with him and it was Senator- 
Mayor Mahan, the democratic leader of 
the senate, who introduced the bill into 
the senate in the face of apparent failure 
and against the assertions of friends that 
it would be impossible to wring $1,000,000 
from the state. Persistently and gritily 
he clung to his purpose. 

A fortnight after the introduction of 
the bill Senator Mahan arranged for 








visit of the legislators or at least that 
portion in whose fate lay the failure or 
success of his project. The visit was 
looked upon as a holiday but the legisla- 
tors were soon turning the holiday into a 
serious endeavor to consider the condi- 
tions, 

The result of that visit is known every- 
where. The Solons immediately became 
interested in the bonding scheme. They 
immediately saw the advantages of the 
harbor and were convinced that by im- 
proving it not only the interests of New 
London but of the entire state could be 
advanced. 

New London does not need to praise 
its harbor beyond the truth. There is no 
doubt that the harbor is the chief interest 
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and value of the city, and its greatest 
asset and it takes natural pride in that 
with which she had been so richly en- 
dowed. The harbor has the natural ad- 
vantages on account of its size, great 
depth of water, straight channel. It is 
free from bars and shoals and is easy of 
access in all kinds of weather and has 
always proven a safe haven to weather 
bound vessels. Comparatively little 
dredging will be necessary for the pur- 
pose of making it suitable for ocean 
liners. The only barrier in the past to 
its enjoyment of a transatlantic terminal 
has been the lack of money for the con- 
struction of suitable wharves. This is 
now available and New London will no 
doubt soon realize its dream of having 











ocean liners land here. 

Along the shore of both sides of the 
river there are a number of sites suitable 
for the construction of the wharves. The 
general plan of these wharves will not 
cover a very large area but will be built 
on the latest principle of wharf construc- 
tion, two or more stories high and 
equipped with the most modern and up- 
to-date devices for the handling of 
freight advantageously and satisfactorily. 
No more modern docks in the world is 
the aim. 

The project was not without its op- 
position and this came from New Lon- 
don itself. .But this was not serious 
enough to prevent the passage of the bill. 
In view of the stagnation which has been 
characteristic of the city for a number 
of years past, the opposition is not to be 
wondered at and it was almost incon- 
ceivable that this could be effaced at one 
fell swoop. 

The advantages of the harbor and ‘its 
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commercial attractions are enumerated 
by Captain Thomas Hamilton of Groton 
as follows: 

“It costs thirty-five cents a ton to land 
freight on a pier in New York from the 
hold of a ship and $1 a ton when, as is 
the case in most instances, the freight has 
to be transferred by lighters to the point 
of shipment by rail. In New London it 
costs only eighteen cents a ton to land 
freight on the piers from the hold of a 
vessel and only from twenty-one to 
twenty-two cents a ton to place it directly 
on board the cars from the hold of the 
ship which brought it. In addition to 
this vast saving, from six to eight hours’ 
time can also be saved in passenger traffic 
by using New London instead of New 
York as a terminus. Thus, by landing at 
New London, a passenger bound for 
Washington can be in Philadelphia and 
one bound for the West can be in Albany 
before he could have landed on the dock 
in New York. 



































“The harbor of Montreal is one thou- 
sand miles from the sea, and for five 
months in each year is closed to all navi- 
gation because of ice, but the Dominion 
of Canada has spent $150,000,000 in the 
development of the St. Lawrence River 
route and $1,000,000 a year for the last 
five years in building docks and double 
deck sheds on the fourteen piers con- 
structed in Montreal. That port now has 
the finest system of grain conveyors in 
the world, carrying grain six miles and 
loading four ships at a time at the rate of 
60,000 bushels an kour, 

“Montreal is New York’s greatest com- 
petitor in the grain carrying trade of the 
world, and is challenging New York for 
supremacy in the business of all new 
transatlantic lines, yet New London is 
nearer to Montreal than is New York to 
Buffalo, and, because of its connection 
with the Grand Trunk and the Cen- 
tral Vermont and _ its allied systems, 
is the natural outlet for the vast vol- 
ume of business which must seek an 
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Atlantic outlet coincident with epoch 
marking developments of the Canadian 
Northwest. During the last seven years 
not a freight train between Montreal and 
New London has been delayed an hour 
on account of snow. 

“A ship of 10,000 tons discharging and 
receiving cargo directly to and from the 
cars in New London, instead of by 
lighter in New York, can save $18,000 a 
trip from this item alone, such a saving 
resulting in lower freight rates, along 
with increased profits to the transporta- 
tion company. Assuming the average 
ship to make ten trips a year, the annual 
increase of profit would be $180,000, or 
six per cent interest on a capitalization 
of $3,000,000. 

“New London is ninety-one miles 
nearer Europe than is New York, and 
this means a saving in time of from 
eight to fourteen hours a round trip. 
Not only would passengers and freight 
reach their destinations sooner, but on 
each round trip the ship would save 
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twelve hours’ coal, on an average. When 
it is considered that ships burn from 200 
to 1,000 tons of coal a day, according to 
their speed, and that an average of ten 
round trips are made by a ship in a year, 
it will be seen what a great saving could 
be effected in coal consumption. 

“Of even greater importance would he 
the economy in time. At least two days 
could be saved in loading and discharging 
cargoes in New London, and from eight 
to fourteen hours in the actual steaming 
time on each trip to the entrance of New 
London Harbor. Two hours’ additignal 
time could be saved because of the Wee 
open entrance to the harbor, as ships can 
enter the harbor at full speed up to with- 
in about two miles of their docks. The 
aggregate time saved becomes so great 
that a fleet of eight vessels using New 
London Harbor could handle the same 
tonnage in a year as nine vessels using 
New York as their terminus. The total 
saving to companies operating the large 
liners would amount to hundreds of 
thousands of dollars annually. 

“It is not only well nigh impossible to 


get new wharf space in New York Har- 
bor, but the lines already established 
there find it difficult to obtain room for 
their new ships. No lines own their own 
wharves, and all have to pay rentals vary- 
ing from $40,000 to $100,000 a year. 

“New London has six miles of deep 
water channel, open to shipping on both 
sides of the harbor and land is so cheap 
that a site could be obtained and a dock 
constructed for what would be a three 
years’ rental in New York. 

“New London has the same freight 
rates as New York for Chicago and other 
inland centres, so that the great saving in 
the cost of unloading and transferring 
freight in New London would be clear 
gain to the shipper and the transporta- 
tion company, All points in the West 
may be reached from New London 
through the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad, and its connections 
with the New York Central, Pennsyl- 
vania, Lehigh Valley, Lake Shore, Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western, the 
Baltimore and Ohio, and the Canadian 
Pacific railroads. 
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“For all points in Canada New London 
is better able to handle freight than New 
York. Freight or passengers entering 
New London from Europe would save 
seven hours to Montreal. The Central 
Vermont is the Southern terminus of the 
Grand Trunk at New London and ships 
thousands of tons of European, West 
Indian and South American freight to 
Canada and Western States by way of 
New London. At present this freight 
vec 
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tory. From this empire will come mil- 
lions upon millions of tons of coal and 
other minerals, millions of bushels of 
wheat, millions of feet of lumber each 
year. Almost incalculable quantities of 
merchandise and manufactured products 
must be supplied to this territory. New 
London, with its harbor open twelve 
months in the year, is the natural gate- 
way to this region of fabulous wealth. 

“Tt is an indisputable fact that steam- 
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enters New York, is transferred there tu 
lighters and in turn to steamers, which 
bring it to New London for its final 
loading aboard the cars. Thousands of 
dollars would be saved the shippers each 
week if the ships came directly to New 
London. 

“The Grand Trunk railway system 
operates a greater mileage of double 
tracked road than any other company in 
the world, and through it can be reached 
the limitless resources of British North 
America. 

The opening of this territory is the 
greatest event of contemporary his- 





ships and shipping attract manufactories, 
even as the converse is true. Within the 
last five years seventy-five per cent of all 
the factories built in the United States 
have been established in the vicinity of 
New York city.” 

People who have been skeptical about 
New London ever being a termina! for 
transatlantic steamship traffic have ad- 
vanced the argument that the general 
impression prevails in European coun- 
tries that unless a steamship lands in New 
York it does not land in the United 
States. Asa matter of fact and statistics 
there is within a radius of 150 miles of 

















New London a total population of nearly 
17,000,000 and one-half the manufactur- 
ing interests of the United States are 
within this radius. In addition to this 


New London is 500 miles nearer the 
Orient than any other Atlantic seaport. 
From New London there is a direct route 
to Montreal, thence across Canada to 
Prince Rupert which is the nearest point 
on the American continent to the Orient. 

To manufacturing concerns induce- 
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Groton is particularly adapted to the 
location of new industries. The. harbor 
here has a deptli of from 30 to 90 feet. 
Land for dwelling houses is cheaper than 
stated, locations for prosperous business. 
purposes can be had without cost. 

On the New London side cheap land is 
available anywhere above the bridge for 
a distance of several miles and along the 
railroad tracks. 

New London invites the progressive 
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ment for locating in New London is 
offered by the reasonable rate of taxation 
which compares favorably with other 
cities in the state and in Massachusetts. 
The city has always been able to offset 
the annual appropriations with the 
revenue derived from taxes even though 
the spirit of improvement has it now in 
its grasp. Across the harbor in Groton, 
free locations exempt from taxation can 
be secured. The New London Ship and 
Engine Company, the Electric Boat Com- 
pany, the Holland Submarine Boat Com- 
pany and the Vanadium Metals Company 
have just begun operations. These plants 
will employ 2,000 men. It was in this 


location that the largest steamships ever 
built in America, The Minnesota and 
Dakota were built and launched. 





individuals and concerns to locate within 
its confines, not only because of its at- 
tractiveness as home but because it is to 
be the New England city of opportunity 
during the next decade. Recent events 
have demonstrated that the dominating 
spirit in New London at the present time 
is the spirit that accomplishes things; 
does them in the open and for the benefit 
of the entire community. With free 
taxes, free locations, deep water shipping 
facilities, two competing railway systems, 
coastwise steamers, and an open port for 
transatlantic steamships, what city in New 
England can offer such advantages? 

Some of the New London firms known 
nationally are: 

The extensive silk mills of the Brainerd 
& Armstrong Company are located in 
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New London. In these mills are manu- 
factured embroidery silks, spool silks and 
practically every kind of silk thread for 
which there is use or demand ; also many 
kinds and grades of dress silks and satin 
linings. 

This company was the first in the 
United States to produce fast. color em- 
broidery silks to stand washing with 
soap and hot water, without injury. 
These goods now have a world-wide 
reputation. In 1888, the company be- 
came interested in weaving broad silks 
and to-day over five hundred looms are 
engaged in weaving satin linings which 
are very widely and favorably known to 
the trade. 

The company’s present capital and 
surplus is $1,000,000; and the annual 
output of the mills is $2,500,000. The 
pay-role of the concern averages $5,000 
a week, a fact that is well known to the 
trades people of the city. 

Mr. Benjamin A. Armstrong, who 
started the business in 1867, is a resident 
of the city and the growth of the in- 
dustry to its present proportions is in 
very large measure due to his enterprise. 

The New London Wash Silk Company 
has recently completed a new plant and 
is doing a prosperous business. 

The Palmer Brothers’ bed comfort- 
ables and blankets are shipped all over 
the world. The company employs about 
300 in its New London factory. 

The Brown Cotton Gins and Babcock 
Printing Presses, both made by the 
Brown Cotton Gin Company, have a 
national and international reputation and 
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sale. From 400 to 500 men, principally 
skilled mechanics, are employed in‘ this 
establishment. 

The D. E. Whiton Machine Company 
is: another large concern, manufacturing 
geer cutting and centering machines and 
drill and lathe chucks. 

Near the Whiton shops is the Hopson 
& Chapin Company, manufacturing hot 
water and steam heating apparatus. 

The Bingham Paper Box Company 
does a large printing business, in addition 
to making paper boxes. About 100 hands 
are employed. 

The Marine Iron Works are well 
located and equipped to do ship work. 

The Thames Tow Boat Company, 
proprietors of the Thames Marine Rail- 
way and Shipyard, in addition to owning 
a fleet of 36 vessels, do extensive repair- 
ing of all description on iron and wooden 
vessels. 

New London is also the home of the 
Sheffield Creme Dentifrice, the pioneer 
and still the leader in tube dentifrices. 

The Tracy Chemical Company are 
manufacturers of medicinal tablets and 
lozenges. Their goods are favorably 
known by physicians all over the country. 

The Gillette-Vibber Company is a 
rapidly growing concern, manufacturing 
electrical specialties. 

The New England Carpet Lining Com- 
pany ship goods all over the country. 
They have been in their new building 
about two years and now employ about 
40 men. 

There is also building a few miles up 
the river a paper manufacturing plant, 
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costing over one million dollars. 

The Standard Brass Tube Works oc- 
cupy a building especially constructed for 
them through public subscription. The 
enterprise is proving very successful, the 
works being run to their full capacity 
night and day. 

New London is well equipped for 
marine repairing and ship building. Per- 
haps the most famous wrecking and sal- 
vage firm on the Atlantic coast, The T. A. 
Scott Co., maintains its headquarters 
here. The wireless tower of this firm 
is a well known landmark, Rising two 
hundred feet in the air the firm is kept in 
instant touch with marine disaster. 

The railway of the Thames Ship- 
building Company has a capacity of 
hauling out of the water, a ship 400 feet 
long, and besides does a large business in 
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building new vessels. The New London 
Marine Railway is splendidly equipped 
for repair work on the moderate sized 
vessels and makes yacht repairing its 
specialty. Shaw’s Cove is one of the best 
basins on the coast for a winter harbor 
for yachts and the recent appropriations 
will add to its value. 

The Revenue Cutter School of In- 
struction, formerly located at Arundel 
Cove, Baltimore, is now located at old 
Fort Trumbull, which was transferred 
by the government for this purpose. 

New London has an admirable school 
system, one that is also unique in its 
character. The system comprises three 
high schools: Bulkeley school for boys; 
Williams Memorial Institute for girls; 
and the New London Manual Training 
and Industrial school for both sexes; 
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also six large primary schools, Winthrop, 
Robert Bartlett, Saltonstall, Nameaug, 
Harbor and Nathan Hale Grammar 
school. The last named is a central gram- 
mar school to which the other five are 
tributary, run on the departmental plan. 
’ The three high schools are all endowed 
institutions, being founded by public 
spirited and generous citizens, affording 
free tuition to all wishing to attend. 
This makes it possible for New London 
to provide more generously for her public 
schools, The estimated value of the sites 
and public school buildings is $575,000. 
The value of the high schools sites and 
buildings is $400,000 more. So that in a 
city of less than 20,000 inhabitants there 
is school property valued at nearly 
$1,000,000. The attendance at the high 
schools is about 500. The number at- 
tending the public schools is 2,200. The 
total number of teachers in all the schools 
is 121, 

The city has sewer system consisting 
of 32.3 miles of main pipe, six outfalls, 
inverted siphons, and a gravity and 
pumping system. The system extends 
from one end of the city to the other, 
including Ocean Beach. 

Water for domestic and manufactur- 
ing purposes is supplied from Lake 
Konomoc, the supply of which is aug- 
mented from Barnes reservoir, of com- 
paratively recent .construction. Lake 
Brandegee is another source of water. 
The water is of the purest quality and 
has been given a high standard by the 
state chemists who have called occasion- 
ally to test it. The water system of New 
London not only maintains itself but is a 
source of large revenue to the city. The 
supply is ample for a populati of 
75,000 people and the value of t! 
is far more valuable than the ‘ 
of the city. Water rates ar 
very low which is a great a 
manufacturing purposes. 


The fire department is ()oroug he 
cient and in this respect the Nigh wate 
* pressure is of great bene! li: 
of suburban street. tail» inect 
city with a large te LcTOS 
river the Grotor igton | 
way touches sev i towns 


villages. 
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Electricity and gas are furnished by a 
private company that really regards the 
city’s prosperity as its own. Manufac- 
turing concerns are given a careful con- 
sideration in respect to power and 
light. 

Perhaps no city of its size in the 
country is so well equipped with hos- 
pitals as New London. There is at 
present the Memorial hospital, while the 
Joseph Lawrence Free hospital, a recent 
gift, is under construction and nearly 
completed. Through the munificence of 
the wife of one of New London’s citi- 
zens, a modern contagion ward will be 
built in the near future to be connected 
with the Memorial hospital. The cost 
will be $100,000. 

While the securing of the Women’s 
college for the city and the obtaining of 
the appropriation for the improvement 
of the harbor are looked upon as the 
greatest achievements of the city, there 
is a general feeling of gratification that 
the old disintegrating sidewalks are being 
replaced with new and uniform gran- 
olithic pavements all over the city and 
covering thirty miles of walks. The 
“Spirit of New London” was again 
shown in the final vote on this plan when 
the result was 1,164 in favor against 64 
opposed. 

For parks New London has one sea- 
shore, one woodland, two ordinary and 
five small parks covering an area of 55 
acres. They are all beauty spots and the 
citizens are deservedly proud of them. 
In the matter of parks New London 
again displayed its civic pride this year 
and succeeded in getting permission from 
the legislature to bond itself for $100,000 
for the establishment and maintenance of 
a park system. 

Few cities have such a source of 
recreation as Ocean Beach. Purchased 

the city recently and equipped with a 

wnicipally owned bath house and 

elters it is a health giving asset whose 

1e is hard to estimate. It has a just 

putation as one of the beauty spots on 
he Long Island Sound. 

‘he transportation facilities to and 
froia New London are excellent, both by 

il and water. The New England 

igation Company operates the Nor- 
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wich line of steamers to and from New 
York both for freight and passengers, as 
does the New York and Norwich Propel- 
lor Company which operates one boat, 
doing business on a smaller scale. The 
Central Vermont Railway Company has 
a line of freighters plying between the 
Metropolis and New London. Several 
steamers afford communication with 
Fishers Island, Long Island, and in the 
summer to Block Island for passengers, 
although all do more or less freight busi- 
ness. 

The New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford railroad makes New London one of 
its principal centres from its situation. 
This road runs between New York and 
Boston, thereby connecting with two of 
the largest cities of the country, besides 
having a number of tributaries which 
connect with the large trunk lines. 

New London is the terminal of the 
Central Vermont railway which goes 
north and connects at Montreal with the 
Grand Trunk railroad, the connections of 
which divide the north and northwest. 
This road is the medium of communica- 
tion between New York and the Canadas. 

The bonded debt of New London is 
$1,346,500, of which $651,000 is for the 
water system. Owned by the city, it-is 
operated at a handsome profit and is one 
of the best examples of a municipal water 
supply in New England. 

The grand tax list of New London was 
$16,627,369 in 1910 while the tax rate 
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of that year was 17 mills, This grand 
list is on a basis of about a 60 per cent 
assessment. For 1911, it is proposed to 
make the tax rate not to exceed 16 mills 
on a re-assessment of property at market 
values. It is conservatively estimated 
that a reasonable market valuation of the 
real estate in New London would ag- 
gregate twenty-five millions of dollars. 
If such is found to be the case, a tax rate 
of 1114 mills would be sufficient to cover 
present expenditures. 

New London is a banking center, has 
an average of bank deposits per capita 
above the average. The Savings Bank 
of New London, incorporated in 1824, 
and the Mariners Savings Bank, incor- 
porated in 1867, take care of the savings 
of the people, and their aggregate assets 
are over 16 millions. The oldest bank is 
the Union Bank, the charter of which 
dates from 1793. This is a state institu- 
tion. The National Bank of Commerce 
is the largest bank, having deposits of 
over a million dollars; the New London 
City National and the National Whaling 
Bank complete the list of banks. 

The aggregate banking capital is 
$875,000. Surplus, $775,000. With total 
deposits of about $2,360,000. There is 
no trust company at present, but there is 
a charter in existence which may some 
time be developed. All the banks, with 
one exception occupy their own buildings, 
all of which have been built or remodelled 
within the past few years. 








UNUSUAL DRAMATIC HAPPENINGS OF 
THE Past MoNnTH 


WO very interesting features of 

the dramatic life of Boston dur- 

[ ing the past month were the 

opening of the new Plymouth 

Theatre with the Irish Players as the at- 

traction, and the interest displayed in the 

continued run of the amusing play, “Ex- 
cuse Me,” at the Tremont Theatre. 


The Irish Players were seen with some 
surprise. Undoubtedly the: public curi- 
osity had been piqued by the advance 
notices of this interesting company and 
by the critical discussions of the move- 
ment which’ they represent. Undoubted- 
ly, also, the play-going public was disap- 
pointed at first. But it is equally certain 
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ARLENE FREDERICKS, OF THE “ExcusE Mr” CoMPANY, PLAYING AT THE 
AW) 4 TREMONT THEATRE 


that the company won its: way-and gained 
in esteem with each performance. In the 
first place, it was. necessary that they 
should find their owmbaudience. The 
stereotyped play-goer could not quickly 
adapt his mental forces! ‘to. the new 
methods employed:.andivthe absence of 
the usual dramatic machinery in the con- 
struction of the plays. Much as these 


time-honored clap-trap devices had been 
ridiculed. and their abolition demanded, 
it was found not so easy to become ac- 
customed to their absence. Unquestion- 
ably, also, there was a feeling among the 
large Irish population of Boston that 
things sacred in their charactered, or, at 
least, fondly cherished illusions were 
tampered with in a manner that seemed 
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light and flippant. The moral serious- 
ness of the endeavor to present phases of 
Irish life as they are, was not at first 
fully appreciated. But this, also, won 
its way, or found its own audience, which 
amounts to much the same thing. The 
significant fact is the success of the 
presentation. Had the engagenient been 
even partially successful, it might have 
been justly regarded as a victory by the 
workers and missionaries of the new 
drama. The decided success actually 
achieved leaves no room for doubt that 
the new movement is a real expression 
of modern thought. Lady Gregory, the 
authoress, received many social atten- 
tions while in Boston. The management 
of the Plymouth Theatre are to be con- 
gratulated on their alignment at the very 
beginning with the very best in modern 
dramatic literature. Maeterlinck’s Blue 
Bird, of which a most appreciative dis- 
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cussion appeared in the New England 
Magazine last year, is the next attrac- 
tion, 

On very different lines was the farcical 
play, “Excuse Me,” which ran so suc- 
cessfully at the Tremont Theatre. It is 
somewhat unusual to find an opening of 
the season attraction slated for a run. 
But the interest of the public justified the 
judgment of the management. “Excuse 
Me” was a stock play built on the es- 
tablished lines and “went” without ques- 
tion or criticism. No small part of its 
success was due to the excellent work of 
the actors chosen for the secondary roles. 
Particularly notable was the work of 
Arlene Fredericks who is a new recruit 
from the ranks of musical comedy in 
which field she had already: won public 
appreciation. Miss Fredericks has many 
friends in Boston and her career will be 
watched with interest by people here. 





THE SISTER 
By FRANCES BENT DILLINGHAM 


CHAPTER II. CoNTINUED. 


From the window of Martha’s room 
Dolly and her mother could see Ruth’s 
slight agile figure skimming across the 
field towards the wood. The slanting 
lines of the rain swept against her thin 
uncovered gown. She ran rapidly with 
slipping feet along the edge of the 
brown field, promising a rich harvest 
with its blades of corn bending like half- 
trained battalions to the onslaught of 
wind and rain. At the Beekham’s side- 
door she drew up panting. Mistress 
Brown, as she had been for a short 
time, threw open the door and gave a 
little scream when she saw Ruth on the 
threshold. 

“Ts James here?” asked Ruth. 

“Didst thou come so far for James? 
Nay, he is not here. I need him no 


longer. Come in and rest.” 

“Nay, I must return to Beulah. I 
came but to warn thee that the Indians 
at the South are said to be on the war- 
path. Thee wouldst best hasten to 





Beulah.” 


There was a hasty shriek from the 
woman, answered by a heavy groan from 
Caleb who had just entered. “We must 
go, Caleb, to Beulah,” cried his bride. 
“Come in and rest and go with us, Ruth. 
It is a tempest without.” 

“T must hasten back,” cried Ruth, 
shutting the door behind her and hurry- 
ing away through the darkness, for it 
was now as dark as night. Then, as she 
lifted her eyes and gathered her wet 
cloak tightly about her, she saw that the 
Trowbridge’s house was showing, in the 
distance, a faint welcome of light from 
one or two windows. She stopped short 
and did not feel the sweeps of rain 
against her cheeks. He knew nothing 
about the Indians. How could he? De- 
borah’s had been a secret messenger. If 
he only knew, doubtless it would not be 
hard to keep them at bay; but if he knew 
not, he might be reading by the window 
or walking down those steps. She saw 
it all, saw him struck down and mangled, 
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because he had not been warned. Then 
in another momen, she saw Deborah’s 
face when she learned of this warning 
to him; she heard Dolly’s giggle. 

She half turned away; then with a 
swift movement, turned again and was 
running at full speed toward the house 
on the hill. He had done so much for 
her, how foolish to let her pride stand 
before her now. The road was soft 
with rain, her feet slipped back as she 
panted forward, it was like running down 
a dreadful dream-road with clogged feet. 
It was far, it seemed very far from the 
Beekham’s. Once she slipped, and a 
stain of mud was on her white kerchief, 
she felt it with trembling fingers. The 
thunder broke out like the anger of the 
lost; the lightning dazzled through the 
dark clouds like a vivid uncertain stair- 
way to the nether regions. She came to 
the house now; she ran, still with heavy 
feet, up the first flight of steps. There 
was a bound of something darker than 
darkness, and the great dog was growl- 
ing beside her. She spoke his name, and 
he pressed his great warm wet body 
close against her, as she knocked on the 
door before her. Her foot was lame, she 
had twisted it in her running; she was 
panting with short painful breaths when 
the door opened and the candle-beam in 
her eyes dazzled her. 

‘ The black woman’s face peered out at 
er. 

“Is George Trowbridge within?” 
grasped Ruth. At the sound of her 
voice the master of the house appeared 
from behind. “Good heavens, Ruth— 
Miss Williams! Come in!” 

“Nay, nay, I must not come in,” she 
put out her hand toward him, leaning 
against the door-frame. “I must go back 
at once only—” she struggled to swallow 
her sobbing breaths that caught between 
her words. 

“You must come in,” he took her hand 
and led her into the wide, long hall where 
the stairs did not crowd the great front 
door. 

“At least you must dry yourself before 
you go.” He led her through a door-way 
at the right while Dinah lighted them 
with her candle. “Take this lady’s cloak 





and dry it,” he said to’ the woman. 
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“Here, let me pile on some more logs.” 

“Nay, nay, I will keep my cloak, I 
must not stay,” cried Ruth. She struck 
her hands together with emphasis. “I 
only came to warn thee that the Indians 
at the South had been having a drunken 
revel and are said to be on the war-path. 
Didst thou know? And now I must go.” 
She rose to draw one long, composed 
breath. 

Dinah gave a prolonged howl. “De 
Indians. De Lord deliver us!” 

“Be still, Dinah, they’ll not harm you. 
Call the men! And now Ruth—Miss 
Williams, you must not go at once, not 
till I can take you back. It is too cold— 
and the storm,—and you are tired. Did 
you come on horse-back ?” 

“Nay, nay, it was not far—” she stop- 
ped at the look on his face. 

“All this distance on foot, in this storm. 
Why did you do this for me?” He was 
facing her; she trembled from head to 
foot before him. 

“Because—because—” she began, then 
looked at him with an-unsteady little 
smile. “I would pay part of my debt.” 

“Was that all?” How darkly his eyes 
shone in the fire-light. 

“Ts not that enough?” 

“‘Well—yes—perhaps—for now.” 

The men were in the room now, he 
turned to them. 

“This lady came to warn us that the 
Indians were coming this way, a thing 
they sometimes did in my uncle’s time. 
Put up the shutters and bar the doors 
quickly, and you, Sam, harness—” 

“Nay, nay,” said Ruth in a low voice 
to him, “I will not let thee go home with 
me.” 

“And I will not let you go alone.” 
There was something in the low deter- 
mined tone that Ruth seemed to have 
heard before from another, a note from 
which she felt appeal would be useless: 
vet she struck her hands together and 
cried out at him with a flash of her eyes: 

“But I must go, I must! The Sister 
would be angry and troubled. 

“Then I go too.” 

“But the Indians thou mayest meet 
them—and the storm.” 

Then, as she saw her argument turned 
against herself, she smiled, though the 
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tears stood in her eyes, “Alas, what 
shall I do?” 

“You are not afraid of me.” 

“Oh, nay it is not that,” she said with 
her soft, innocent eyes on his face. 
“T am not ever a coward;. but the 
Sister, she will be troubled. What shall 
I do.” 

He stood thoughtful a moment. “I 
will go and get Dame Beekham—I mean 
Brown.” 

“Why, what help will that be?” asked 
Ruth. 

He looked at her wistful, child-like 
face a moment before speaking. 

“I think this house is better built for 
defense than hers, and we have several 
men.” He went toward his cloak, Ruth 
followed him across the room with lag- 
ging step. 

“Thou art so good I—seem always to 
be making trouble for thee even when I 
mean to help.” 

He turned upon her suddenly at the 
door into the hall. “Will you make me a 
promise ?” : 

“Oh, yea,” she cried, then drew back. 
“T do not know, I must hear it first.” 

“Whenever you are in need you will 
always come to me.” 

“Why—I—thee—oh, that is too great 
a promise and covers much time and 
space.” 

“The giving and taking between some 
covers all time.” 

“But now thou art wasting time,” she 
smiled a little uncertainly, “when thou 
shouldst be preparing.” 

“T shall see to the men before I go, and 
Dinah will come to you.” He left her 
then, passing through the hall; and Ruth 
turning saw that from without somebody 
had already put up shutters and now a 
man entered the room to secure them 
within. Ruth watched the man mechan- 
ically, then suddenly a little shiver shook 
her, that she had kept within bounds be- 
fore her host. She dropped into a chair 
by the fire and was glad when Dinah 
came to remove her wet and heavy cloak. 
The great dog curled up at her feet. 
Then there was a step behind and she 
spoke with sudden thought. 

“T meant to tell thee,” she said with 
her hands at her bonnet, “that ’twill be 
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small use to go to Dame Beekham’s, she 
is already on her way to Beulah and why 
shouldst thou venture into danger. Since 
I have come—” There was a little catch 
in her voice. 

Then George Trowbridge spoke just 
behind her chair, “I do not need to go, 
Ruth, see.” 

Ruth turned her head with a little cry; 
then she sprang up and ran across the 
room to throw her arms about Mrs. 
Brown’s large neck and lay her face upon 
the ample bosom. 

“He does not need to go for thee, 
now,” she said suddenly straightening 
herself, “and it would be very dangerous 


for him. But now—” 
Then she checked herself suddenly. 
“Well,” said Dame Beekham, “Caleb 


was scared and he said Beulah was too 
far away and to go through those woods, 
’twas giving too much of a chance to the 
Indians, there being so much of us when 
we turned to run. But I was in this 
house once before, years ago, when In- 
dians were around and George Trow- 
bridge’s uncle stood by it like a man and 
drove them away, so Caleb and I came. 
Caleb, where art thou,” then Caleb sheep- 
ishly emerged from his wife’s broad 
shadow. 

“Well, Ruth, what think you the Sister 
says to this night’s work?” 

Ruth straightened; George Trow- 
bridge giving orders by the hall door 
listened for her reply: 

“The Sister will be happy to know 
that I warned some of their peril,” she 
answered stiffly, Then she sat down 
again by the fire. 

And now for the first time Ruth 
noticed the room in which she was,—a 
long low room with a great fireplace, 
handsomely tilted at one end; a floor of 
inlaid wood with a gay rug across it; a 
claw footed table, in the centre; a tall 
clock in one corner; a wide handsome 
secretary, with brass handled drawers 
below and opened above showing the 
drawers and pigeon holes; a small spin- 
net in the corner, the first Ruth had ever 
seen ; and on one side of the wall above a 
stiff backed sofa hung three family 
portraits. 

(To be continued.) 












Beautiful New England 


Views of the Coast About Gloucester and Magnolia 





THE CALL OF THE SEA 
By FE. M. STANDING 


What is it that broods on my soul with a The dawn still breaks with its myriad 


weight light 
Deep as despair, Of sparkling dew, 
Something which follows me early and As the sun sails forth from the shores of 
late, night 
And everywhere? Yet the brightness of morning is lost on 
Day brings no gladness and night brings my soul, 
no rest; And | long with pain 
Life brings no peace ; For the one strong voice which can make 
3etter it were than life so depressed, me whole 
3etter to cease? But long in vain. 


High on the summit the strong winds 
play 
And great clouds glide, 
Valley and mountain gleam far away 
On every side; 
But the voices of mountain and waterfall 
Are as naught to me, 
‘or I long for a deeper and mightier call, 
The call of the sea. 
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Rare’s CHASM, MAGNOLIA. 








A Bit oF Coast ALONG A PRIVATE ESTATE AT MAGNOLIA. 








Har Moon Beacu, GLoucester Harsor, First LANDING PLACE OF THE PURITANS. 





Doc Bar BREAKWATER, EASTERN POENT. 











New England agricultural activity would suffer much were it 
not for the presence of the earnest and interested Italians who have 
flocked to New England’s idle farms and fields and transformed 
them into scenes of prolific industry. 








